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HIRSCH JACOBS, 
AMERICA’S LEADING TRAINER, 


+*Man-O-War Remedy Company | 
Lima, Pennsylvania 


tlemen: 
ii | have used some of your 


oducts, particularly 
h most satisfactory 


results. As YOU know, have 
number of horses training at 
and naturally have to be care u se 

‘ve them, or use On their legs. 
anal your products very highly. 
ours, 
HIRSCH JACOBS” 


(signed) 
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Strongylezine, Wi 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


More and more outstanding 
trainers, hunt and show stables are regu- 
lar THOROUGHBRED users. They have 
found that THOROUGHBRED remedies 
are both thoroughly reliable and effec- 
tive. If your local supplier doesn’t have 
them, please write direct and they will be 
sent promptly post-paid in U.S.A. 


Among the complete line 


THOROUGHBRED REMEDIES 


are: 


Thoroughbred Strongylezine 
Bot. $3.00—Doz. $30.00 
Thoroughbred Absorbent Liniment Bot. 2.00 


Thoroughbred Leg Paint......... Bot. 2.00 
Thoroughbred Cough Medicine.. Qt. 2.50 
Thoroughbred Diuretic Mixture.. Pt. 1.50 


Thoroughbred Body Wash & Brace Pt. 1.00 


California Representative 


KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA 


REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 


| an-O-War 


Bound 

Volumes 

of 

The Blood-Horse 


Nothing makes a horseman's li- 
brary so complete as bound volumes 
of THE BLOOD-HORSE, each cov- 
ering a six-month period. In them 
you will find all the important 
breeding and racing developments 
of that period, completely indexed. 


Volume 37, covering the first six 
months of 1942, is now available for 
distribution. 


The price is $5.00, postage in- 
cluded. Write for your copy. 


P. O. Box 1520 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Volume XXXVIII 


Declaration of Independence 


HE stud book authorities of the principal rac- 

ing states of South America have decided to 
recognize the American Stud Book published by 
The Jockey Club in New York, according to a 
brief report in the latest communication received 
from F. A. de Miranda Rosa, South American 
correspondent for THE BLOOD-HORSE. Because this 
is big news to Thoroughbred breeders the world 
over the few lines received from our correspond- 
ent have been expanded into an article of consid- 
erable length which appears in this issue. 

The significance of the report is that the South 
American countries, apparently more or less in 
concert, have declared their independence of the 
General Stud Book of England, and of its so- 
called Jersey Act, which for three decades has re- 
stricted international trading in Thoroughbreds 
to very narrow channels—with all the channels 
centering in the British Isles. The breaking of 
these restrictions is a gesture of Pan-American 
solidarity, in keeping with the war-created re- 
solve of the two continents of the western hemi- 
sphere to bind themselves together with ties that 
are stronger than the Isthmus of Panama. 

To breeders in North America the news is es- 
pecially important, for it was principally at them 
that the English exclusion act was aimed, and 
they were principally responsible for it in the 
first place. During the period from 1908 to 1913, 
when racing in New York was under attack or 
actually prohibited, American breeders made nu- 
merous exportations to England, France, Ger- 
many, Australia, South America. This wholesale 
unloading brought a serious problem to English 
breeders. They could either continue to recog- 
nize the stock from the United States and stand 
by while the American horses competed with their 
own in the international market and in England 
itself, or they could simply declare that the stock 
from the United States was not Thoroughbred 
unless it could be traced at all points to horses 
registered in the General Stud Book, a qualifica- 
tion that few of our best horses could meet, 
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though many of our bad ones, bred from stock 
more recently imported from England, might 
have done so. They took the easier, more profit- 
able course. 

The English stud book authority had cut with a 
two-edged knife, and the stroke they made, look- 
ing backward upon it, appears as conscienceless, 
as diabolically clever, and as completely effective 
as if they had set a trap and waited for years be- 
fore going into action. We accuse them of no 
such malevolence, we sympathize with their atti- 
tude toward the problem they faced (for the 
Americans weren't just selling horses, they were 
literally dumping them), but the effect was as 
complete as any villain could have asked. On the 
one hand they had cut off the flow of American 
horses into other countries, and on the other they 
had waited until the stock of other countries had 
already been “contaminated” in large degree, so 
that the English stud book almost automatically 
became, by fiat, the only “‘pure’’ source of the 
Thoroughbred. 

American breeders were not disturbed by the 
exclusion act. By the time it went into effect 
racing was on the upgrade again and they were 
buying, not selling. They went on with their own 
affairs, paid little attention to racing in other 
countries, cut themselves off from contact with 
the Turf abroad, except in France and England, 
leaving the English to shape the thoughts of 
breeders and the pedigrees of horses the world 
over. Other countries brought their own stud 
books in line with the General Stud Book, which 
had barred the further acceptance of American 
lines, and even the American Stud Book gave its 
blessing, in effect, to the Jersey Act by making 
the General Stud Book its own standard for judg- 
ing importations from other countries. 

The recent decisions in South America will go 
far toward nullifying the effect of the exclusion 
act. They may indeed mean the beginning of the 
end of an absurd situation which has persisted 
largely because non-English breeders had not 
paid enough attention to their own interests in 
the matter. 
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SIDELIBATS 


By Joe H. Palmer 


Some Notes on *Ormonde 


OME time ago the history of *Ormonde was 

published in THE BLoop-HoORSE (April 22, 
1939) and it is not proposed to repeat it here. 
But the 1941 volume of Turf Argentino includes 
some interesting notes regarding his purchase in 
Argentina. As a preface it may be stated briefly 
that *Ormonde, winner of 16 races from 16 starts 
and one of the greatest racers in England during 
his century, was sold in 1889 to Salvador J. 
Boucau of Argentina for approximately $60,000. 
A syndicate of English breeders was formed in 
1891 to buy him back, but the plan fell through; 
the Argentine El Campo y el Sport says that the 
leader was caught in a ruinous stock exchange 
deal and committed suicide. In 1892 two North 
American breeders almost simultaneously got the 
notion to buy *Ormonde. One was Charles Reed, 
whose Fairview Stud was near Nashville, Tenn.; 
the other was William O’Brien MacDonough of 
California. Reed, it may be mentioned, is the 
man who paralyzed the August Belmont auction 
of 1891 by making the single bid for which he 
got *St. Blaise—$100,000. Reed went to Buenos 
Aires after *Ormonde. MacDonough used the 
cable. It is with the negotiations between Bou- 
cau and Reed that the appended notes are con- 
cerned: 


This occurred at the home of Luis Chico, during 
dinner, which had been preceded by a long visit to 


the son of Bend Or. It was about 11 p. m. on 
Saturday night. The scene is worth repeating; 


three persons were together, Senor Boucau, owner 
of Ormonde, Mr. Reed, interested in | 


and the interpreter. 


Mr. Reed: I have crossed the ocean to buy your 
horse, and I offer you £25,900 for him. 
Sr. Boucau: It is not credible that you have made 


such a long journey to limit yourself to a price that 
cannot be agreeable to me. My horse is worth 
32,000 pounds. 

Mr. Reed: But that has never been the price of an 
animal of his breed! Remember, Sr. Boucau, that 
you are discussing a horse. 

Sr. Boucau: You forget, Mr. Reed, that this animal 
has been called the horse of the century. That 
England wanted to reclaim him and, finally, that I 
refused @ year ago, as you know, £30,000 for 
Ormonde. 

Mr. Reed: That interest has already given up the 
prospective purchase, and you should forget the 
offer you received from it. 

Sr. Boucau: On the contrary, a descendant of my 
horse recalls the existence of Ormonde to the Eng- 
lish with frequency. 

Mr. Reed: I will go to £27,000 to end the busi- 
ness. 

Sr. Boucau: I come down to £30,000 so as not to 
waste your journey. 

Mr. Reed: It is 11:40, and I should inform you 
that I do not do any business on Sundays. You 
are going to hear my last word and I shall hope to 
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REMINDERS 


Thursday 


| Bushwick Hurdle Handicap, 


m The Secrets | Aqueduct. 
Friday |1915: Mount Royal began its i 
915: yi gan its in- 
| augural meeting. 
The Thighs | 


| Aqueduct closes; Beldame Handi- 

cap, 

James Thornton Memorial 
——_., Handicap, Narragansett Park. 
7 The Thighs | Autumn Handicap, Hawthorne. 

Thorncliffe Park closes. 

Whitemarsh Valley Hunt Club, 

Flourtown, Pa. 


Sunday 
September 20 
The Knees 


1932: Black Maria died. 


Monday 
September 21 
The Knees 


Belmont Park opens; Fall High- 
weight Handicap. 


Tuesday 
September 22 
«x The Legs 
Wednesday Broad Hollow Steeplechase Handi- 
September 23 cap, Belmont . ark. 

x The Legs | Nyatt Stakes, Narragansett Park. 


1891: Benjamin Gratz Bruce died. 


1776: Inaugural running of the 
Ss 
Pri 
September 25 1866: Jerome Park began its in- 
< The Feet augural meeting. 


Lawrence Realization, Matron 
Stakes, Belmont Park. 
Havre de Grace closes; Havre de 
Saturday Grace Handicap. 
September 26 Narragansett. Park closes: Gov- 
=< The Feet ernor’s Handicap. 
Woodbine Park opens. 
Beulah Park closes. 


in the silence of the night the monotonous 
usy watch was being heard through 
oom. A half of a quarter-hour remained to the 
time. The Yankee raised his hand to his pocket 
and took out a check for £28,000. 

Mr. Reed: I see that you are inclined, I think, to 
accept my offer. 

Sr. Boucau: No sir, I was occupying myself by 
calculating the amount of the sums won this year, 
in England, by three sons of Ormonde. Here you 
have it, £16,045. 

Mr. Reed: I did not think so small a difference 
would make an unsolvable obstacle— 

Here the metallic vibration of the bell of the 
watch was heard, and the American interrupted the 
sentence he had commenced. 

Sr. Boucau: Nothing has been concluded. You 
regain your liberty and I mine. 

The Yankee agreed with a nod, and began to 
speak of the pleasant impression he had received in 
going over our city. 

Two days later Ormonde belonged to another 
American, owner of rich coal mines in California, 
who had not hesitated in binding a bargain for the 
£30,000 demanded. 


The point of this isn’t that Mr. Reed failed to 
buy a horse and that Mr. MacDonough succeeded. 


obtain your answer when the hand of this watch 
marks the hour of midnight. I offer you £28,000 
for Ormonde. 

Here the Yankee was silent and Boucau, taking 
a pencil, began to fill up with figures a sheet of 
paper that he pulled out cf his wallet. The minutes 


The point is that the horse was nearly sterile. 
Whether the Duke of Westminster knew this 
when he sold *Ormonde for $60,000 you may de- 
cide for yourself; he had the horse two years, 
and *Ormonde got seven foals from 16 mares in 
his first season, one of them being Orme, which 
won 14 of 18 starts. The Duke said at the time 
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that he sold *Ormonde because the horse was a 
roarer and he was afraid the disease would be 
spread over England. Perhaps his patriotism was 
rewarded by getting $60,000 for an almost sterile 
horse. 

But there isn’t much doubt that Senor Boucau 
knew *Ormonde wasn’t breeding right. As will 
be noted, he sat very tight, turning down £28,000. 
It must have taken a good deal of nerve. Of 
course there is another possibility. There is a 
story that MacDonough forestalled Reed by 
cabling for an option. It might have been that 
cablegram that Senor Boucau was filling up with 
figures. Incidentally, MacDonough owned a gold 
mine, not a coal mine, but the words must sound 
a good deal alike to a Spanish-speaking reporter. 

As for *Ormonde, he got to America, by way of 
London, and got Ormondale, which won the 1905 
Futurity, and a few other good horses, including 
Ossary, the male ancestor of Trojan, Desperate 
Desmond, Kerry Patch, and others. But his fer- 
tility didn’t improve, though he was turned out 
for a while in California, and in 1904 he was de- 
stroyed. Meanwhile Senor Boucau had the $150,- 
000, having made a $90,000 profit on a deal in 
which he started out by being stung. No doubt 
he often remembered with pleasure the metallic 
vibration of the bell on Charles Reed’s watch. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bay Meadows 


PPLICATION for dates for a 45-day meeting 

to open October 3 was submitted to the Cal- 
ifornia Horse Racing Board September 5. The 
meeting, which will include five days for charity, 
and will provide a “sizable sum” for Army relief, 
is to close December 5. Along with the applica- 
tion went a stakes roster including 13 events, 
topped by a $10,000 handicap. 

Military permission having been secured, it is 
considered that Bay Meadows will have no diffi- 
culty getting its dates, though perhaps too much 
should not be taken for granted during the con- 
fused situation which obtains in California. Re- 
ports that Santa Anita Park will have a meeting 
on the Hollywood Park grounds are just about 
balanced by reports that none of the tracks in 
the southern part of the state—-Santa Anita, Hol- 
lywood Park, Del Mar—will be able to run under 
present conditions. 


The Bay Meadows stakes program: 


Oct. 3 Revival Handicap, $2,000 added, all ages. six 
furlongs. 

Oct. 10 San Rafael Handicap, $2,000 added, all ages, 
1 1/16 miles. 

Oct. 13 California Home-Bred Stakes, $5,000 added, 2- 
year-olds foaled in California, six furlongs. 

Oct. 17 Alameda Handicap, $2,500 added, all ages, 
1 1/16 miles. 

Oct. 24 San Mateo Handicap, $2,500 added, 3-year-olds, 
six furlongs. 

Oct. 31 San Francisco County Handicap, $5,000 added, 
all ages, 1 1/16 miles. 

Nov. 7 Burlingame Handicap, $3,000 added, all ages, 
six furlongs. 

Nov. 11 Armistice Handicap, $2,500 added, all ages, 
1 1/16 miles. 

Nov. 14 nae ey Handicap, $2,500 added, all ages, 1 1/16 
miles. 

Noy. 21 Salinas Handicap, $3,000 added, 2-year-olds, 
1 1/16 miles. 

Nov. 26 Thanksgiving Handicap, $2,500 added, all ages, 
six furlongs. 

Nov. 28 Bay Meadows Handicap, $10,000 added, all 
ages, 11, miles. 

Dec. 5 Au Revoir Handicap, $5,000 added, all ages, 
1 1/16 miles. 


Nowhere, Then Up 


AWTUCKET, R. I.—Georgie Woolf sat on the 

chestnut’s back as cool as his name of “Ice- 
man” connotes. He was maybe about an eighth 
of a mile behind the field as they swung into the 
backstretch. But it wasn’t time to move with 
Whirlaway and if they wanted to click off six fur- 
longs in 1:11 and a fraction over an off-course, 
why that was all right with poker-faced Georgie, 
who just cooked along with a loop in the reins. 

Johnny McDowell, a 33-year-old horse trainer 
who looks 10 years younger than he is, sat in a 
box near the finish line and his heart darned near 
came pounding through his shirt as the first good 
horse he ever trained made the pace in the $25,000 
Narragansett Special, and made it with a steel 
bit instead of a rubber bit in her mouth, and 
Tommy May hunched up and holding her tight to 
keep her from flying. Johnny McDowell had said 
that maybe his filly Spiral Pass could get out 
there in front and last if Whirlaway was far 
enough back, and Whirlaway was very far back 
indeed. 

Not until they hit the stretch, not until they 
were well past the three-eighths pole, did the 
plume-tailed chestnut under the devil red silks 
move at all. Then it happened so fast it made 
you right dizzy. ‘Way round the pack he came 
and first he was nowhere and then he was second, 
and doggone if that Woolf didn’t still seem to be 
just sitting there in his little racing saddle as if 
he was in a pillowed rocking chair. He never so 
much as bothered to reach down in his boot and 
get his whip, just in case he might need it. 

Johnny McDowell's little filly Spiral Pass had 
heart in that drive down the lane. A heart that 
was bigger than she was. She never did quit, 
even when mighty Whirlaway had dead aim at 
her, and they were going to the sixteenth-pole, 
right by Johnny McDowell's box, before Whirl- 
away or anything else passed her. She kept on 
fighting and ran fourth. 

Whirlaway won it. By a couple of lengths. A 
horse named Boysy, which ran a right smart race 
himself, was second, and Valdina Orphan ran 
third. 

And tnat’s how the Narragansett Special of 
1942 was run. 


In, In, and Out 


LBERT SABATH, the Chicago sportsman, 

who has raced the outstanding 3-year-old 
Alsab more frequently this season than the great 
majority of cheap selling platers have been raced, 
did not gain additional popularity for himself or 
his tough little horse when he failed, for once, to 
race the son of Good Goods in a richly endowed 
stakes at Narragansett Park on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 12. 

On Tuesday, September 8, President James E. 
Dooley of the Narragansett Racing Association 
received word from Sabath in Chicago that he 
was shipping Alsab to Narragansett Park for the 
$25,000 Narragansett Special the following Sat- 
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urday, although Alsab had raced the afternoon 
before in the Washington Park Handicap. News 
that Alsab was shipping to meet Whirlaway for 
the first time in the Narragansett Special came 
as a complete surprise to the head of Narragan- 
sett Park. When such good fortune fell right into 
his lap he made what migu. be considered a 
rather magnificent gesture. September 19 had 
originally been set as Army-Navy Day at Narra- 
gansett Park. Dooley announced that the date 
would be moved up to Saturday, September 12, so 
that what loomed as the greatest racing event in 
the history of New England tracks would be run 
for the sole benefit of war relief agencies. 

On Wednesday evening, September 9, it was 
announced that Alsab had shipped from Chicago 
to Narragansett Park. Around 2 o’clock of Thurs- 
day, September 10, August (Sarge) Swenke, 
Sabath’s trainer, arrived at Narragansett, stated 
that the train on which Alsab was traveling had 
been delayed at New Haven, Conn. The train 
had been due at ’Gansett at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Swenke said that his horse had loaded in 
perfect condition and that if he stepped off the 
cars in the same physical shape he would start in 
the Special. The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railway offices informed Swenke that 
the car on which his horse was traveling would 
reach Providence at 6 o’clock in the evening. 
Alsab finally detrainea at the Narragansett Park 
siding at 7:45 o’clock in the evening of Thursday, 
September 10. 

Swenke examined him, said he was frisky and 
fresh and would most certainly go to the post in 
the Special. Newspapermen became somewhat 
suspicious the next day when Swenke phoned in 
the entry of Alsab to Racing Secretary Robert S. 
Shelley from the Biltmore Hotel in Providence 
instead of coming to the track himself to make it. 
However, Swenke arrived later, said Alsab was 
not only going to run, Alsab was going to win. 

Late in the evening of Friday, September 11, 
Sabath arrived in Providence. Shortly before 8 
o'clock the following morning, after newspapers 
and radios had blared forth the fact that Alsab 
was certain to run against Whirlaway in the Nar- 
ragansett Special on Army and Navy Relief Day, 
Sabath himself appeared at Narragansett Park 
and nonchalantly scratched his horse. He said 
Alsab was probably quite all right but that the 
railroad company had promised the colt would 
reach Narragansett Park no later than 1:30 in 
the afternoon on Thursday. Instead he had ar- 
rived six and a quarter hours later and therefore 
had not had sufficient time to train at Narragan- 
sett for the race. 


Army and Navy Aid 


ITH the Race of the Year now just a race of 
Whirlaway and some fair horses, Dooley did 

what he could to save the pieces. He immediately 
announced that he would give gross proceeds in- 
stead of net proceeds to the Army and Navy Re- 
lief Funds and that the racing association would 
foot every penny of the bill for operating ex- 
penses. On the evening before the horsemen, 
who, as a group, have not cooperated too willingly 
on Army and Navy days in New England, had 
agreed to donate half the purses they won in all 
races other than the Special. This was originally 
intended to reduce the operating expenses charged 
against the Army and Navy. Instead, half the 
purses the horsemen donated were given in cash 
to the Army and Navy Funds. Employees of the 
track making over $10 a day donated a day’s sal- 
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ary, the total sum running to about $1,700. The 
Stevens Catering Company gave $1,000, the 
American Totalisator Company donated the same 
sum, Tom Trulis, back stretch caterer, donated 
the day’s cash receipts, the jockeys gave half 
their riding fees, the agents gave their commis- 
sions, the valets gave a day’s pay, all employees 
and horsemen paid their way through the gates. 
Everybody aid everything he could to remedy the 
harm done by slipping a little scratch blank under 
a wicket. 

Dooley announced further that he would offer 
a $25,000 prize for a mile and three-sixteenths 
race at weight-for-age between Whirlaway and 
Alsab the following Saturday. 

He said that the track’s 6% per cent of the 
mutuel betting on such a race and the breakage 
would be donated to the Army and Navy Relief 
Funds. Sabath said he was willing. Just before 
he saddled Whirlaway for the Special, Ben Jones 
said he was willing, too, if it was all right with 
Owner Warren Wright. 

Money flooded into the Army and Navy Funds 
from so many sources at Narragansett that it 
was a tough task to total the amount donated. 
But by September 14 the total had been deter- 
mined to be $101,804. At the spring meeting 
$42,447 was raised for war relief at Narragan- 
sett. The total donations to the war effort, made 
without benefit of Alsab, placed Narragansett 
close to the top of American courses. 


« « » » 


Baby Food 


Working on the theory that if a baby thrives 
on specially concocted baby foods a foal would 
do so as well, William King, manager of G. D. 
Widener’s Old Kenney Place, Lexington, fed it to 
an orphan foal and has received excellent results. 
A bay colt by Zacaweista—Parasol, by The 
Trump, was foaled on April 25 and the mare died. 
At first the foal was put on a mixture of cow’s 
milk, Pablum (a mixture of wheat, oat, and corn 
meal, with powdered alfalfa leaf, powdered bone, 
iron and yeast) which many a baby eats with 
relish, and Nestle’s baby food (a malt). Later 
he was fed the Pablum and Nestle’s food in dry 
form, along with the milk. Unlike most foals 
which have lost their mother, the colt never got 
the scours, nor did he get a pot-belly. He is bigger 
than the other foals on the farm, has a good coat, 
and has never given any trouble. 


« « »» 


Leading Sires, 1942 


Rank Sire Winners (SW) Races Amount 
32 (8) 63 $319,042 
45 (7) 122: 232,170 
3. *Blenheim II ___- 32 (4) 63 190,035 
4. Good Goods __--- 9 (1) 24 153,195 
5. Blue Larkspur —-- --33 (6) 79 132,540 
S. Germans .......... 16 (4) 52? 123,310 
7. *Sir Gallahad III --.--- 31 (3) 64° 107,325 
8. Questionnaire —_-------31 (2) 60 101,135 
8 (2) 22 88,325 
46 (2) 91 85,430 
11. *Strolling Player ----- 21 (1) 54 83,980 
12. Wise Counsellor __---- 47 (2) 114° 83,229 
13. Flying Heels —._...._._57 128 80,745 
14. Jamestown (3) 78 77,016 
15. *Pharamond II _- (3) 76 75,843 
16. *Challenger 2s (4) 67° 75,382 
3: (2) 73.694 
19. Peace Chance -..-...--.- 36 (1) 50° 68,437 
30 (2) 73 66.175 

First monies only. Racing of September 12 included. 
Superior figures indicate dead heats. SW _ indicates 
stakes winners. 
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NEW YORK 


Aqueduct 


AST week, including Labor Day, was of 

course the biggest of the Aqueduct meeting, 
which is now in the third of its three weeks of 
fall racing. Rain on the Wednesday program, 
when the 7,751 in attendance constituted what 
was said to have been the smallest crowd at 
Aqueduct since pari-mutuel betting began in New 
York in 1940, cut the week’s total somewhat, but 
it amounted to $5,934,725, and brought the daily 
average for the meeting to $940,171. The Labor 
Day gathering totaled 40,224, setting a new rec- 
ord in this department, and the day’s betting, 
$1,763,517 was also a new record for the Long 
Island track. 

The Edgemere Handicap, won by The Rhymer, 
was the September 12 feature, supported by an 
interesting high weight handicap for a $3,500 
purse. The favorite was Calumet’s Farm’s Col. 
Teddy, under 135 pounds, and though Jockey 
Donald Meade managed to beat him with Mrs. 
Anthony Pelleteri’s Zaca Gray, he had to slam 
the favorite so badly that his mount was dis- 
qualified, Col. Teddy being the official winner. 
An allowance race for 2-year-old fillies went to 
Warbern Stable’s The Watch, by Epithet, which 
managed to beat Brittany, a stakes winner at the 
Saratoga meeting. 


The Aqueduct meeting closes September 19, 
with the Beldame Handicap and Cowdin Stakes 
being decided on the last day. The Beldame in- 
cludes Vagrancy, Bonnet Ann, Pomayya, *Bar- 
rancosa, Imperatrice, Level Best, Rosetown, Dark 
Discovery, Equitable, and Blue Delight among 
its nominations, could be the top filly and mare 
race of the season. The Cowdin, more familiar 
under its previous name, the Junior Champion 
Stakes, has 80 nominations, including Occupa- 
tion, Count Fleet, Devil’s Thumb, Slide Rule, 
Devil’s Luck, *Hyperionion, Noonday Sun, Tip- 
Toe, and others. 

The Stony Brook Claiming Stakes and the 
Bushwick Hurdle Handicap are also to be fea- 
tured during closing week. On the Monday after 
Aqueduct closes, Belmont Park begins its regu- 
lar fall meeting. 


Mandingham 


That Rokeby Stable’s Mandingham is a top- 
class steeplechaser is a point not to be dis- 
puted by any followers of the jumping sport. Un- 
fortunately, however, the 8-year-old gelding has 
had trouble in getting to the races. In two years 
he has started only four times; he won his first 
three jumping races and then finished second, 
beaten a head by Bath, in the Hitchcock Steeple- 
chase Handicap. Mandingham (158) made his 
fifth start over brush in the Glendale Steeplechase 
Handicap ($5,000 added, 4-year-olds and up, 
about 215 miles) at Aqueduct on September 9, 
and, as in all of his previous jumping races, was 
made the favorite. 

Performing in a style not seen very often these 
days, Mandingham assumed the lead at the start, 
drew away from a good field, and at one time 
was leading his nearest contenders, Miss Ella 
Widener’s Iron Shot (141) and Kent Miller's 
Elkridge (148), by 10 lengths. Once in command 


of a substantial lead, Jockey Frank Slate took 
Mandingham in hand and finished the race going 
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easily, two lengths in front of Iron Shot, which 
had moved up in the final half-mile. Five lengths 
farther back came Richard V. N. Gambrill’s 
Parma (134), six lengths in front of *Cottesmore 
(161). The latter was outrun at the start and 
failed to respond when urged. Elkridge was last 
in the five-horse field. Time, 6:00%, track slow. 
Stakes division, $4,200, $1,000, $500, $250. 


f Roi Herode by Le Samaritain—Roxelane 


The Tetrarch = Vahren by Bona Vista—Castania 
*THE SATRAP (Grey, 1924) 
Scotch Gift { Symington by Ayrshire—Siphonia 


\ Maund by Tarporley—tanthe 
MANDINGHAM (Chestnut gelding, 1934) 
4 { Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 
Man War \ Mahubah by “Rock Sand—*Merry Token 
FLOAT (Bay or brown, 1928) 
{ Black Jester by Polymelus—Absurdity 
\ Princess Dorrie by Your Majesty—Doris (No. 5) 


Foxcatcher Farms, breeder; Rokeby Stable, owner; J. T. Skinner, trainer. 


*Queen of Jest 


Mandingham was foaled February 24, 1934, at 
William du Pont’s Walnut Hall farm, near Berry- 
ville, Va. After three seasons of moderate suc- 
cess—he won three out of 10 starts on the flat— 
Mandingham was rested for one year and then 
made his first steeplechase start in the Delaware 
Park Spring Maiden Steeplechase, a race which 
he won by 10 lengths. It was his only start in 
1940. In 1941 Mandingham won the Georgetown 
Steeplechase Handicap, beating *London Town, 
Arch Hero, and six others, and an allowance 
‘chase. His second to Bath in the Hitchcock 
Steeplechase Handicap was his only previous 
start this year and his only defeat over the jumps. 
He has started 15 times, won seven races, finished 
second twice, and has earned $18,875. 


FLOAT, unraced, five foals. Winners, Manding- 
ham (stakes, above), Manamaid, Golden Float. 
*QUEEN OF JEST, winner Red Rose Stakes, 11 
foals, including one unnamed. Winners, Jesting 
Queen (also producer), Miss Joker, One Jest, 
Jest Once. Producers, Float (above), and in 
England run and Tragedienne. Sire, Powerful. 
PRINCESS DORRIE, winner One Thousand Guineas, 
Oaks, eight foals, including two unnamed. Win- 
ners, *Queen of Jest (stakes, producer, above), 
The Jester, Magnus (Haverhill Stakes). Pro- 
ducer, Black Queen. Princess Dorrie was half- 
sister to the classic winner and leading sire Sun- 
star. 


The Rhymer Beats Pictor 


On September 7 W. L. Brann’s Pictor began his 
usual successful fall campaign by winning the 
11,g-mile Aqueduct Handicap, beating Mrs. Vera 
Brageg’s Blue Pair a nose with Greentree Stable’s 
The Rhymer third by a neck. In that race Pictor 
and The Rhymer carried 114 pounds each and 
Blue Pair 110. Five days later, on September 12, 
the three met again, this time in the Edgemere 
Handicap ($10,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 1% 
miles) at Aqueduct. Pictor was assigned 117 
pounds, three more than The Rhymer (114) car- 
ried. Blue Pair was weighted with 108 pounds, 
Handicapper J. D. Campbell probably figuring 
that the increased distance would hold the Pair- 
bypair horse back with the others. It did; Blue 
Pair, after setting the pace, faltered in the final 
eighth. The three-pound shift in weights in favor 
of The Rhymer over Pictor was just about the 
difference in distance at the finish of the Edge- 
mere. 

Blue Pair went to the front after the opening 
strides, immediately set out to open up a long 
lead, and on entering the back stretch was three 
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lengths ahead of Woodvale Farm's Our Boots 
(116), which was three lengths ahead of Myron 
Selznick’s Can’t Wait (110). Blue Pair stretched 
his lead to five lengths by the time the far turn 
was reached, with Can’t Wait second and Our 
Boots beginning to drop out of it. On the turn 
Jockey Alfred Robertson slipped Pictor in along 
the rail, saved considerable ground, and by the 
time the field reached the stretch had moved from 
fourth place to second and was lapped on Blue 
Pair. In the straightaway Blue Pair continued 
to show the way with Pictor gaining slightly and 
The Rhymer, last of the six-horse field to enter 
the stretch, making his run on the outside and 
rapidly bearing down on the leaders. Blue Pair 
was still a half-length in front at the furlong-pole 
with Pictor a head in front of The Rhymer. Blue 
Pair gave way with about a sixteenth to go and 
Pictor momentarily took the lead, only to e 
overcome by The Rhymer, which led at the finish 
line by a half-length. Pictor was second, a length 
and a half in front of Our Boots, which led Blue 
Pair by a nose. Bold Irishman (104) and Can’t 
Wait completed the field. Time, :23%;5, :47%s, 
1:11%5, 1:37, 1:49%5, track fast. (The Rhymer’s 
time was only a fifth of a second off Whirlaway’s 
track record.) Stakes division, $7,875, $2,000, 
$1,000, $500. 


{ John o’ Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 
Swyntord | Canterbury Pilgrim by Tristan—Pilgrimage 
*ST. GERMANS (Bay, 1921) 
Hamoaze { Torpoint by Trenton—Doncaster Beauty 
\ Maid of the Mist by Cyllene—Sceptre 
THE RHYMER (Chestnut colt, 1938) 
{ Tetratema by The Tetrarch—Scotch Gift 
Bagel Harnsichord by Louvois—*Golden Harp 
RHYTHMIC (Chestnut, 1931) 
Rinkey { Pennant by Peter Pan—*Royal Rose 
\ Ballet by Ben Brush—Coppelia (No. 14 family) 


Greentree Stable. breeder and owner: John M. Gaver. trainer. 


The Edgemere Handicap win was The Rhymer’s 
first success since he “hit the moon" by winning 
the Widener Handicap at Hialeah in the winter. 
The best he had done during the interim were 
three thirds, including the Aqueduct Handicap. 
He has started 26 times in two years, has won 
eight races, finished second twice, third five 
times, and has earned $74,650. Particulars of his 
pedigree appeared in THE BLoop-HOoRSE of March 
14, page 453. 


Extra Meeting at Belmont 


Though plans for it are still tentative, it was 
announced September 7 that a seven-day meeting 
would be held at Belmont Park immediately after 
the Empire City meet closes the regular New 
York season on November 4. The entire session 
will be for the benefit of the war relief societies, 
and it is hoped that it will yield as much as $250,- 
000 to this cause. 


As first outlined, a committee composed of the 
presidents of the five New York tracks and other 
prominent persons will be formed. The West- 
chester Racing Association (Belmont Park) will 
ask for seven days of racing, which it will get. 
It will turn its dates and plant over to the Army 
and Navy Relief Societies and the U. S. O., which 
will ask the new committee to conduct its meet- 
ing. This tour de force is necessary for income 
tax purposes; if any of the New York tracks op- 
erated the meeting, even wholly for charity, they 
would have to pay income tax on the money they 
gave away, as gifts may be deducted from in- 
come only within small percentage limits. 
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WASHINGTON 


Best Meeting Ever 


HE 50-day meeting which closed at Longacres 

September 7 was the best in the history of 
the track, it was announced at the conclusion. 
During the 50 days the betting reached a total of 
$4,557,902, for a daily average of $91,158. This 
sum appears small, if not trivial, in comparison to 
the towering figures of the Eastern tracks, but it 
must be noted that Longacres had considered it- 
self blessed last season when the average was 
$65,577. Horses were somewhat better than usual 
also, as the absence of racing in California re- 
sulted in more than usual shipments from that 
State, and it was a California campaigner 
though actually Kentucky-bred and Washington- 
owned—that took the principal event of the meet- 
ing, the Longacres Mile. 

The final Sunday, September 6, saw the run- 
ning of the two-mile Olympic Cup, and J. Dia- 
mond’s Franworth, a Western Canadian stakes 
winner last year, was the winner, scoring over 
the favored Farragut by two lengths, with the 
rest of the field nowhere. Closing day, Septem- 
ber 7, brought a rousing performance from E. 
Thomas’ Scar Leg, a Black Forest colt which 
had previously shown considerable ability at the 
meeting. In the overnight Seattle Labor Day 
Handicap Scar Leg raced in front most of the 
way to set a new track record of 1:42%5 for the 
11,,g miles. 

Biggest day of the meeting was August 30, 
when the Longacres Mile was run, $197,318 being 
bet. Biggest achievement from a national point 
of view was a day of racing for the benefit of 
the war services, which raised something more 
than $80,000. 


« « » » 


Commission Elections 


William E. Smith, of Louisville, was elected 
chairman of the Kentucky State Racing Commis- 
sion to succeed the late Senator Johnson N. Cam- 
den, at a meeting of the commission at Frank- 
fort on September 12. Mr. Smith, who is presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, 
breeds and races a few Thoroughbreds and has 
been vice chairman of the racing board for six 
years. J. Fred Miles, also of Louisville, was 
named to take Mr. Smith’s place as vice chair- 
man. The commission approved the list of of- 
ficials for the forthcoming Keeneland meeting 
and the dates and officials for the Churchill 
Downs meeting. 


« « »» 


Importations to Brazil 


Bala Hissar, son of Blandford—-Voleuse, by 
*Volta—-*Sun Worship, by Sundridge, and top of 
the 1935 Free Handicap in England, reached Bra- 
zil recently and went to the new Haras Guana- 
bara of the Seabra family. Bala Hissar arrived 
in good condition, will be the first stallion of the 
new stud. Among his mates this year will be 
some recently retired stakes-winning mares. 

In the same shipment arrived also the good 
English 3-year-old colt Footprint, by Papyrus, 
winner of the Ixworth Plate, Buckenham Stakes, 
and Richmond Nursery Stakes during the 1941 
English season. 
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Saturday, September 19, 1942 


MARYLAND 


Havre de Grace 


AJOR racing came back to Maryland Sep- 

tember 12, with the opening of the 13-day 
fall meeting at Havre de Grace. Opening day 
brought out a crowd of 7,000, which was some- 
what smaller than usual, but was considered 
satisfactory nevertheless. Havre de Grace is so 
located as to be affected considerably by travel 
restrictions, and it draws an important part of its 
patronage from Philadelphia, and thus was af- 
fected to some extent by the fact that its opening 
day conflicted with the closing day program at 
Garden State Park. 

The featured race on the opening program was 
the Eastern Shore Handicap, which went to the 
favored Blue Swords, a Blue Larkspur colt from 
the A. T. Simmons stable. The six-furlong An- 
napolis Handicap, a $2,500 overnight race, was 
won by a familiar Maryland performer, J. W. Y. 
Martin’s Abrasion, which scored at the direct ex- 
pense of Robert Sterling Clark’s odds-on Colchis. 
The Clark stable, however, got a victory with 
King’s Gold, a King Salmon colt which was bred 
in England by Mr. Clark and imported in utero. 
Johnny Longden, who rode King’s Gold, got two 
other winners on the card to fashion a riding 
triple. 

The Potomac Handicap, a $10,000 event for 3- 
year-olds at 114, miles, will feature the racing of 
the second Saturday, September 19, and the meet- 
ing’s other stakes event, the Havre de Grace 
Handicap, will be run on closing day, September 
26. After two dark days, Maryland racing will 
pass to Laurel Park, where there will be a 25- 
day meeting. 


Good Race by Blue Swords 


The Eastern Shore Handicap ($10,000 added, 
2-year-olds, six furlongs), first stakes event of 
the Maryland fall season, brought out an un- 
wieldy field of 15 2-year-olds at Havre de Grace 
September 12. The leaders from New York and 
Chicago racing were absent, but the better per- 
formers along the Atlantic coast were included, 
such as Mrs. Ella K. Bryson’s Mercury (119) and 
Cc. C. VanMeter’s Ogma (116). The favorite, 
however, was A. T. Simmons’ Blue Swords (115), 
a Blue Larkspur colt whose previous record was 
none too impressive, but which has apparently 
improved a good deal in the last few weeks. 

Fourteen of the field were accommodated in 
the stalls, and Quillon (109) broke from outside 
them. Rushing to the front went Foray Song 
(116), with Ariel Play (110) hard after him, and 
Ogma third. The favorite was off well back, and 
raced with the trailers through the first quarter- 
mile. Foray Song had enough after two furlongs, 
and Belair Stud’s Tip-Toe (107), still a maiden 
though placed five times in seven starts, drove 
past Ogma to take the lead. Foray Song made a 
second effort that took him into second place in 
the stretch, but he quit thereafter. Meanwhile 
Johnny Longden was moving up with Blue 
Swords, and he was fourth turning into the 
stretch. Slipping between the leaders the Blue 
Larkspur colt took the lead, drew clear at the 
end, and won by a length and a half. Gustave 
Ring’s Ringmenow (114), always close up, was 
along to nose out Tip-Toe for second place, and 
Mercury closed strongly to be fourth, though he 
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was five lengths farther back. In order followed 
Attendant (106), Ogma, Foray Song, Samhar 
(116), Biloxi Bay (111), Little Wizard (108), 
Sea Marriage (111), Quillon, Uncle Billies (108), 
Ariel Play, and War Knight (107). Time, :23, 
:4625, 1:12, track fast. Stakes division, $10,800, 
$2,000, $1,000, $500. 


Black Servant / Black Toney by Peter Pan—Belgravia 
*Padula by Laveno—Padua 
BLUE LARKSPUR (Bay, — 
f*North Star by Sunstar—Angelic 
Tine \ *Vaila by Fariman—Padilla 
BLUE SWORDS (Bay colt, 1940) 
M : { Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 
me Uw \ Mahubah by *Rock Sand—*Merry Token 
FLAMING SWORDS (Bay or brown, 1933) 
Exalted { High Time by Ultimus—Noonday 
\ “Lady Comfey by Roi Herode—Snoot (No. 7) 


S. D. Riddle, breeder; A. T. Simmons, owner; W. H. Kelley, trainer. 


Blue Swords was foaled at Samuel D. Riddle’s 
Faraway Farm, Lexington, on March 28, 1940, 
and was sold at Saratoga the following year by 
Harrie B. Scott, brought $3,300. He had started 
14 times, won three races, finished second once, 
third twice, and has earned $16,065. 

FLAMING Sworps, placed, two foals. 
Fiery Star, Blue Swords 
ALTED, placed, eight foals. 
Proud Girl (producer), Right Rank, Red War, 
Valdina Queen. Producers, Flaming Swords 
(above), Pomp and Glory. Of these Proud Girl, 
Right Rank, Flaming Swords, Pomp and Glory, 
and Red War are by Man o’ War. *LADY COM- 
FEY, unraced, 10 foals. Winners, Sir Glen (20 
wins), American Flag ($82,725, including Bel- 
mont, Dwyer, Withers Stakes, Manor, Bayside 
Handicaps, sire), Fleet Flag (Amsterdam Stakes), 
Argosie (placed in stakes, producer), Ship Ex- 
ecutive (Meadow Brook Steeplechase).  Pro- 
ducers, Red White and Blue, Exalted (above), 
Strong, Amourette (grandam of Noble Star, win- 
ner Jockey Club Cup, Cesarewitch, Ascot, Good- 
wood, Davis Stakes, Alexandra Handicap, Gat- 
wick Home-bred Cup, sire). Except for Amour- 
ette, Sir Glen, and Exalted, all of these were by 
Man o' War. 


Winners, 
(stakes, above). Ex- 
Winners, Mahomet, 


Minor Circuit, Minor Drop 


When Timonium closed its 10-day meeting 
September 10, it did so with a nine per cent bet- 
ting gain over 1941 figures, the turnover this year 
averaging $205,154 daily. For the 50 days of 
minor racing in Maryland, despite difficulties in 
transportation, betting totaled $8,062,230, a drop 
of $198,538 from last year, or 2.4 per cent. 

Actually, except for the Bel Air meeting, there 
was no drop of significance, and even that ven- 
ture was supported sufficiently to show a rea- 
sonable profit. Hagerstown opened the minor 
circuit, had a daily average play of $126,794, 
which was a 4!, per cent gain over 1941. Bel 
Air’s daily average was $176,893, which was a 
19 per cent decrease. Cumberland’s daily $135,- 
853 was 1.6 per cent off, and Marlboro, with a 
daily average of $161,529, was only about half of 
one per cent below 1941 figures. Timonium made 
up most of the loss suffered at Marlboro, the 
meeting being the best in the history of the track, 
which is located a few miles outside Baltimore. 


« « » » 


THE 21 yearlings which Allen T. Simmons pur- 
chased at Saratoga will be wintered at Aiken, 
S. C. 
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ILLINOIS 


Hawthorne 


HE last of the Chicago mile tracks to operate 

this season is Hawthorne, which began a 34- 
day meeting on September 9, a $2,500 overnight 
handicap featuring the first day’s racing. On 
September 12, first Saturday of the meeting, the 
Hawthorne Speed Handicap was featured, result- 
ing in very much of an upset, with the favorite 
eighth of nine, the second and third choices un- 
placed, and tue 18-to-1 Riverland, owned by Tower 
Stable, in the winner’s circle. Nine races were 
offered on the card, seven of the others being un- 
der claiming conditions, the other a six-furlong 
event for maiden 2-year-olds. This went to 
Shady Brook Farm’s favored Marchon, a colt by 
Cavalcade bred by Miss Mary DeWitt Snyder. 


The second front of Illinois racing is the Fair- 
mount Park meeting, which on September 12 had 
completed the first 12 days of a fall program 
which will end October 10. Purses there observe 
a $600 minimum, and the Saturday feature was 
a $1,200 sprint for 3-year-olds and up, under 
handicap conditions. The winner was Wheatley 
and Fogelson’s O. K. Mullen, an Okapi horse 
which occasionally drops to the upper claiming 
divisions. 

The Autumn Handicap will be the September 
19 feature at Hawthorne. Entries to it closed 
September 12. This is a 11,¢-mile event, with a 
$5,000 purse, and among the nominations are 
Best Seller, Signator, Gen’l Manager, Montsin, 
and others. 


Speed Upset 


The first stakes race of the Hawthorne meet- 
ing, the Hawthorne Speed Handicap ($5,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, six furlongs), was run 
September 12. For the race some of the best 
sprinters in the Chicago area went postward. 
Favored was Northway Stud’s Defense (3, 116), 
unbeaten in his last three starts, one of which 
was the Chicago Handicap. Second and third 
choices were Woolford Farm’s Signator (116), 
winner of three stakes in the Chicago area this 
summer, and Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Grimes’ With 
Regards (3, 121), winner of two sprint races at 
Arlington Park and second in the American 
Derby to Alsab. 

Except for Signator none of the three did much 
running and all of them wound up out of the 
money. Signator was sent to the front at the 
start, closely followed by Brownell Combs’ Miss 
Dogwood (3, 110) and Lexbrook Stable’s Potran- 
co (111). The Insco colt set the pace around the 
turn but was unable to draw away, and by the 
time he hit tne stretch was a length in front with 


“Bull Dog { *Teddy by Ajax—Rondeau 
\ Plucky Liege by Spearmint—Concertina 
COLDSTREAM (Bay, 1933) 
Nimble Hoof fm: by Ben Brush—Pink Domino 


Camilla S. by Ormondale—Dolly Higgins 
RIVERLAND (Bay 1938) 
* { Mount William by General Symons—Prized 
\ Soldier's Breeze by Beppo—Ether 


EDITH A. (Bay, 1930) 
For K. { *Atheling 11 by Desmond—Wood Daisy 
_— | Roselawn by Orsini—*Castle Hill (No. 1 family) 


Howard Wells, breeder; Tower Stable. owner; Moody Jolley, trainer. 


the field beginning to close in on him. Coming 
fast on the outside was Tower Stable’s 18-to-1 
chance Riverland (110) with Potranco going 
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along with him. They caught the pacemaker at 
the furlong-pole and in the final drive Riverland 
drew clear to win by a length and a half, with 
Potranco second, a nose in front of Miss Dog- 
wood, which had a nose margin on Signator at 
the finish. In order followed Woof Woof (109), 
Sales Talk (111), Gen’l Manager (106), Defense, 
and With Regards. The latter two alternated be- 
tween last and next-to-last places during the en- 
tire race. Time, :2245, :47, 1:11%5, track fast. 
Stakes division, $4,390, $1,000, $500, $250. 

The Hawthorne Speed Handicap was River- 
land’s second start and win for the Tower Stable 
had purchased the winner from Breeder Howard 
Wells early this month. The stakes was River- 
land’s fifth win in 11 starts at three and four; he 
did not race at two. He has also finished second 
twice and has earned $9,900. Riverland won his 
first race on August 7 at Washington Park, a 
$2,000 claiming race for maidens. Since that date 
he has stepped up considerably in class and per- 
formances until in his last previous start to the 
Speed Handicap he was beating handicap horses. 

EDITH A., winner, three foals. Winners, Sally 
T., Riverland (stakes, above). FOR KEEPS, placed, 
13 foals. Winners, Rhubarb, General Keeps, 
Catherine Fox (dam of stakes winner Equifox), 
Edith A. (producer, above), Mount Lookout, 
Mount Echo, Rocky Road, Hi-Fella. Producer, 
Inspiration. ROSELAWN, unraced, seven foals, 
Winners, Westwood (sire), Woodrose (producer), 
Shady Nook (producer), Melachrino (stakes). 
Producer, For Keeps (above). 


War Minstrel, $75,000 


On July 9, 1941, Emil Denemark’s War Minstrel 
ran into a wire fence at Arlington Park and was 
so badly injured he had to be destroyed. On Sep- 
tember 5 Owner Denemark filed suit for $75,000 
against the track on this account. If he should 
get $75,000 for War Minstrel, it will set a new 
record in the family. War Minstrel’s dam was 
War Feathers, which brought $50,500 as a year- 
ling filly at Saratoga. 


« « »» 


*Rounders 


Rounders was bred by Mr. P. E. Burrell, and, 
foaled on February 15, 1939, is a chestnut son of 
Colorado Kid out of Short Run, by Foxlaw, that 
was unbeaten in Ireland as a two-year-old, se- 
curing the five races for which he competed in 
the colours of Mr. G. McElligott. He was pur- 
chased as a yearling from his breeder by Messrs. 
Kerr and Co., of Dublin, for 230 guineas at 
Messrs. Goff’s Ballsbridge Sales on behalf of Mr. 
McElligott. Later Messrs. Kerr re-purchased the 
colt for his present owner, Mr. E. F. Woodward, 
of Houston, Texas, and they arranged for his ex- 
port to the United States, he arriving at New 
York on Christmas Eve.—Horse and Hound (Lon- 
don). 


«« » » 


Pari-Mutuel Tax Killed 


It was announced September 13 that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, which had previously 
given tentative approval to a 5 per cent federal 
tax on pari-mutuel betting, had reconsidered the 
subject, had dropped the pari-mutuel tax from 
the $9,000,000,000 tax bill which is now before it. 
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Saturday, September 19, 1942 


RHODE ISLAND 


Narragansett Park 


N Labor Day Narragansett Park set a new 

record for betting in New England, with a 
turnover of $1,172,184. The record this broke 
was set at Suffolk Downs last May 30, when $1,- 
099,676 was bet. It was the third time since 
racing has been revived in New England that a 
$1,000,000 day has been achieved. This, in addi- 
tion to the attraction of the Narragansett Spec- 
ial September 12, gave the track a total turnover 
of $3,484,449 last week, the average being $580,- 
736, and it brought the average for the first 30 
days of the 42-day meeting to $481,988. The 
average for the 1941 summer meeting was 
$455,937. 

Though the day of the Special was a very good 
one, and must have been as popular as the track 
originally expected, the defection of Alsab in the 
Special was a discordant note, and the track lost 
no time in making its own position clear. Presi- 
dent James Dooley issued a public statement in 
which he gave a sort of play-by-play account of 
Alsab’s movements, and the statements of his 
trainer, pointed out that the track had changed 
the date of its war relief day because of the ex- 
pected meeting of the Good Goods colt with 
Whirlaway, concluded: “Narragansett Park, 
however, has no power to force any owner to run 
his horse in any race so long as he abides by the 
Rules of Racing and withdraws his horse within 
the time limits specified by the Rules of Racing.” 


Notwithstanding the let-down attendant to Al- 
sab’s withdrawal, the track offered a $25,000 
purse for a Whirlaway-Alsab meeting September 
19, a match which seems to be agreed on by in- 
terests of both horses. The James C. Thornton 
Memorial Handicap is also up for decsiion on 
September 19. 


The Record Goes Up 


When Seabiscuit passed Sun Beau’s money- 
winning record he did it, so to speak, with his 
last gasp. That he was brought back to training 
at all for his last year of racing was a remark- 
able achievement on the part of Trainer Tom 
Smith, and though he could have raced on after 
his Santa Anita Handicap victory in 1940 it 
would have been at a risk that Charles S. Howard 
did not care to take. But by contrast when Calu- 
met Farm’s problem child Whirlaway turned into 
one of the hardest hitting horses of the genera- 
tion, and surpassed Seabiscuit’s total, he was just 
entering his full powers as a_handicapper. 
Though presumably weights will become heavier, 
he is still not apparently near the limit of his 
earning power, and with each new victory the 
world’s leading money-winning record goes up to 
a new level. With the great purses of the pres- 
ent and with the uncertainties of the future, it 
may be that the *Blenheim II colt is setting a 
record of such magnitude that it will outlast 
those of any of his predecessors. 

No great task was Whirlaway’s seventh victory 
of the year in the Narragansett Special ($25,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, 134g miles) September 
12. Apparently Trainer Ben Jones was the only 
person at Narragansett Park who wasn’t bothered 
as to whether Alsab was in or out, and when the 
Good Goods colt was scratched nothing remaining 
in the field was given a more than mathematical 
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chance. Whirlaway (130) went to post at 2 to 5 
with George Woolf in the saddle, and he left it 
with his customary leisure. Mt. Desert Stable’s 
Spiral Pass (3, 107) made a brave effort to run 
off with the race, holding an advantage over such 
a front-runner as Valdina Orphan (3, 114) until 
she tired in the last furlong. T. H. Heard, Jr.’s 
Boysy (112) was rated along in third place, and 
Woolf cantered behind the field on Whirlaway. 
The charge which the crowd was waiting for 
began as Whirlaway approached the far turn. 
He closed ground in his best style, was picking 
up the trailers as the field straightened for the 
run to the finish. At the furlong-pole the *Phara- 
mond II filly was doggedly holding her lead, but 
Whirlaway was at the height of one of his great 
stretch runs, and he passed her easily, drew 
steadily away, and won by two lengths, ridden 
out but not hard driven. The filly faltered at 
the last, and two others passed her. Boysy went 
up to take second place, and Valdina Orphan was 
three-fourths of a length behind him. Spiral 
Pass helu fourth place, followed by Corydon 
(110), Red Moon (103), and *Rounders (3, 112), 
the latter never very much in the race. Time, 
72235, :46%5, 1:11, 1:3635, 1:56%6, track good. 
Stakes division, $24,300, $4,000, $2,000, $1,000. 


Blandford f{ Swynford by John o’ Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 
\ Blanche by White Eagle—Black Cherry 
*BLENHEIM II (Brown, 1927) 
Malva f Charles O'Malley by Desmond—Goody Two Shoes 
| Wild Arum by Robert le Diable—Marliacea 
WHIRLAWAY (Chestnut colt, 1938) 
Sweep { Ben Brush by Bramble—Roseville 
\ Pink Domino by Domino—*Belle Rose 
DUSTWHIRL (Bay, 1926) 
Ormonda f Superman by Commando—*Anomaly 
\ Princess Ormonde by Ormondale—Ophirdale (No. 8) 


Calumet Farm, breeder and owner; B. A. Jones, trainer. 


The purse of the Narragansett Special raised 
Whirlaway’s all-time earnings to $491,136, his 
1942 total to $141,475. He has started 49 times, 
won 27 races, finished second 12 times, third 
seven times. For particulars of his pedigree see 
THE BLOOD-HORSE of May 2, page 681. 

Next engagement, subject to the ills which be- 
set special events, is a $25,000 race against Alsab 
at Narragansett Park on September 19. 


NEW JERSEY 
Garden State Park 


HE difficulties under which Garden State Park 
made its stretch run to get open on schedule 
were replaced by congratulations all around when 
the Camden track completed its 49 days of racing 
on September 12, for it had not only run off its 
schedule as planned, but it had made a good many 
friends among horsemen, had dulled the edge of 
local opposition. Figures on the betting are not 
immediately available, but attendance ran some- 
thing over 500,000 during the 49 days, though 
transportation difficulties were encountered from 
the start. Purses were raised during the meet- 
ing, evidence both of the strength of the support 
the track was getting, and of its willingness to 
share prosperity with the horsemen on the 
grounds. Fields generally were not large, but 
they were not down to the danger point, and a 
few headliners such as Whirlaway, Rosetown, and 
Level Best, and a good number of solid horses 
gave the public reasonably good cards. 
Closing day featured the Vineland Handicap, a 
$10,000 race for fillies and mares, and this went 
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to George D. Widener’s Rosetown, at the direct 
expense of Level Best, which may have cost her- 
self the race by unruly behavior at post. 

On the day after racing ended, a war show was 
staged at the track, apparently as a kind of spon- 
taneous gesture of entertainment for the patrons 
who had made the success of the meeting pos- 
sible. Thereafter officials fell to thinking about 
prospects for 1943. 


Rosetown Keeps the Track 


The final stakes event of the Garden State Park 
meeting was the Vineland Handicap ($10,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, fillies and mares, 14. 
miles) on September 12, and it drew a small but 
very good field, in which the favorite was George 
D. Widener’s Rosetown (121), which must be 
ranked as the leading handicap mare in the East. 
Rosetown made good for her backers, but only 
after a stirring battle with the second choice, 
Crispin Oglebay’s Level Best (115). 

The start was held up about three minutes, 
largely by the behavior of Level Best, which did 
nothing to improve her chances by falling over 
backward during one of her struggles with the 
assistant starters. When the start came it was 
good, however, with Rosetown out of the gate a 
split second ahead of Level Best. The track was 
slow, and as soon as Jockey Nick Coule could get 
Rosetown clear he took her out to firm footing 
away from the rail. On the back stretch Level 
Best came up to be lapped on her, the Equipoise 
filly being well handled by the veteran Lavelle 
(Buddy) Ensor, and around the turn she cut the 
leader’s margin to a head. Rosetown began to pull 
away in mid-stretch, however, as Level Best tired 
slightly, and at the finish the Widener mare was 
three-fourths of a length in front. Level Best 
was three lengths ahead of John A. Bell, Jr.'s 
Dark Discovery (109), with Miss Constance 
Morabito’s Monida (114) a distant fourth. In 
order followed Challomine (110) and Bostee (3, 
108). Time, :25, :4945, 1:1425, 1:4015, 1:47%, 
track slow. Stakes division, $8,650, $2,000, $1,000, 
$500. 


{ “Ambassador 1V by Dark Ronald—Excellenza 


*Bobolink 11 by Willonyx—Chelandry 
JAMESTOWN (Bay. 1928) 
Mile. Dazie J Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 


| Toggery by “Rock Sand—tTea’s Over 
ROSETOWN (Chestnut mare, 1937) 


*Chicle J Spearmint by Carbine—Maid of the Mint 
\ Lady Hamburg by Hamburg—*Frivoles 
ROSEBLOOM (Bay, 1932) 
{ Broomstick by Ben Brush—*Elf 
Rowes Bud 


\ Cherokee Rose 11 by Peter Pan—*Royal Rose 
(No. 8 family) 
George D. Widener, breeder and owner; W. F. Mulholland, trainer. 


Rosetown has started 69 times, won 19 races, 
finished second 16 times, third 13 times, and has 
earned $68,905. Previously this year she won the 
Rockingham Park Handicap. Pedigree particu- 
lars appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE May 19, page 
739, in connection with the Fashion Stakes vic- 
tory of her half-sister Pomrose. 


The Third Comeback 


Lavelle Ensor rode against Earl Sande, Linus 
(Pony) McAtee, Clarence Kummer, Laverne Fa- 
tor, Johnny Loftus, Eddie Ambrose, Frank Col- 
tiletti, and Frank Keogh, and even in such com- 
pany was accounted great. He was a natural 
rider, a fine judge of pace, with hands that could 
get the best out of his mounts. Among these 
mounts were such as Exterminator, Cirrus, Grey 
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Garden State Park Pboto,. 


LAVELLE (BUDDY) ENSOR. 


Lag, Hannibal, Polka Dot, United Verde, Bonnie 
Mary, *Corn Tassel, and others. He was second 
among American jockeys in 1920 with 116 win- 
ners, which represented 31 per cent of his mounts. 

But though Buddy Ensor could get the best 
from a horse, he was never able to get the best 
from himself. Though he had no black marks 
against him in racing, his conduct off the track, 
and for that matter at the track as well, was not 
always pleasing to The Jockey Club, and his ap- 
plication for a license was tabled some 20 years 
ago. 

In the late months of 1931, when in the employ 
of Johnny Zoeller, he went to Cuba and began 
riding at Oriental Park, winning with the first 
mount he had. The Jockey Club granted him a 
probational license, and in 1932 he had 43 win- 
ners. In 1933 he rode a few winners and left the 
saddle again. 

In 1939 Ensor tried a second comeback, be- 
ginning at Tropical Park in March, and he had 
13 winners from 163 mounts that year, stopped 
riding again. 

During the Garden State Park meeting La- 
velle Ensor got into silks again, rode the first 
mount of his third comeback, a plater named The 
Killer, into the winner's circle, got riding doubles 
on September 11 and 12, narrowly missing a 
triple on the latter date. 

Ensor lived high in the days of his glory. He 
threw away what would have been moderate for- 
tunes to most men. On one occasion, by his own 
account, he dropped $90,000 in a dice game. He 
drank heavily and his mounts didn’t stop win- 
ning for it, though it brought the tabling of his 
application for a license. Trying again at the 
age of 42, Ensor has the good wishes of many of 
the older trainers, who esteem him one of the 
best riders they have seen. 
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Saturday, September 19, 1942 


FOREIGN 


Sun Chariot's St. Leger 


HOUGH the royal family of England has 

usually been interested in racing, the roster 
of England’s greatest stakes is not exactly stud- 
ded with successes for the royal colors. Until 
this year Edward VII had been by far the most 
successful monarch on the Turf, having won the 
1909 Derby and Two Thousand Guineas with 
Minoru, and as Prince of Wales in 1900 having 
scored a Triple Crown victory with Diamond 
Jubilee. He had also won the 1896 Derby with 
Persimmon. 

But not even Edward VII could boast of win- 
ning four of the five great 3-year-old races in a 
single year, and it is unlikely that the colors of 
any king have been carried before by a filly with 
the class of Sun Chariot. Once beaten, rather in- 
explicably, Sun Chariot took the One Thousand 
Guineas and Oaks in the spring, and on Septem- 
ber 12 scored smartly and easily in the wartime 
St. Leger at Newmarket, beating the Derby win- 
ner, Lord Derby’s Watling Street by three lengths. 
Lord Rosebery’s Hyperides, like the winner sired 
by Hyperion, was third. Sun Chariot, which was 
favored at 9 to 4, raced the 1%4 miles in 3:08!5. 


: Bayardo by Bay Ronald—Galicia 
Gainsborough { te St. Frusquin—Rosaline 
HYPERION (Chestnut, 1930) 

Selene J Chaucer by St. Simon—Canterbury Pilgrim 
\ Serenissima by Minoru—Gondolette 
SUN CHARIOT (Brown filly, 1939) 


ah { Hurry On by Marcovil—Tout Suite 
Sitges \ Ecurie by Radium—Cheshire Cat 
CLARENCE (Bay, 1934) 
Nun’s Veil { Friar Marcus by Cicero—Prim Nun 


\ Blanche by White Eagle—Black Cherry (No. 3) 


National Stud, breeder and owner; King George VI, lessee: Fred Darling, 
trainer. 


Sun Chariot, first Oaks winner for an English 
king, did not start for the Derby, this race being 
entrusted to the king’s Two Thousand Guineas 
winner, Big Game, which proved unequal to the 
occasion. By her defeat of the Derby winner in 
the St. Leger she established herself as the lead- 
ing 3-year-old of the English Turf, as one of the 
great tilly winners of all time. A fuller account 
of her performance will be contained in English 
Turf Topics, when the notes of THE BLOOop- 
Horse's English correspondent reach America. 


St. Leger Preparations 


Almost coincident with reports of the result of 
the St. Leger, the following notes on the final 
preparation of two of the major candidates were 
received from J. H. Park. In addition to the topi- 
cal element, they are interesting as a picture of 
Newmarket in wartime, and as a reflection of 
English training methods. 


LONDON, September 5.—-I traveled in a train 
the other day with some American soldiers. 
They bombarded me with,questions about Eng- 
land and wanted to know all about our cus- 
toms. I think I was able to satisfy them on 
most points. It occurred to me that a similar 
thirst for knowledge may prevail among racing 
fans, or at least among that percentage which 
takes something more than a superficial interest 
in breeding and racing. It so happened that I 
went up to Newmarket today, and I thought I 
might tell you something about the surroundings 
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of this sleepy little town so venerated in the his- 
tory of the English Turf. 

I had not gone there for the race meeting, but 
to see the horses at work. My main quest was to 
see for myself how the St. Leger horses were 
progressing. I had figured it out they would be 
doing what we call their final gallop this morn- 
ing, and such proved to be the case. 

With the extra hour of daylight the horses don’t 
leave the stable until about 8 o’clock, and just as 
the hour was striking I reached the Limekilns. 
It was a glorious morning, with quite a nip in the 
autumn air, and a strong wind blowing. The 
early birds were already on the spot clustered in 
the shade of a belt of trees to escape the wind. 
The early birds, of course, are the Touts—a small 
body of men who mostly live a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence. Normally there would be about a dozen 
of them, but these days half of them are back in 
the stable where they spent their early career. 
I spotted some of them riding in gallops with the 
skill and enthusiasm of youth, and yet several 
are over 70. One told me with boyish glee what 
a thrill he got when he received the recognized 
$20 for “doing” a winner—the first for 35 years. 

Without the Touts I should be lost, and I like 
to post myself beside one old man who rattles off 
the names of the horses as they come up the gal- 
lops, interspersed with comments on their char- 
acteristics and past efforts on the race course. 
The art of picking out horses in action without 
the colors worn by the jockeys is one I have 
never mastered. To the accomplished Tout it is 
as easy as falling off a log. 

As I survey the scene it is to appreciate how 
fortunate are Newmarket trainers. Away in the 
distance is a level stretch known as Waterhall. 
It branches into a lovely straight mile slightly 
on the upgrade known as the Limekilns. With 
only a slight bend it is possible to get a mile and 
three-quarters and without any turns to give an 
“easy.” That is a test for any stayer. The Lime- 
kilns are in the shape of a triangle and the two 
sides are flanked by main roads which merge into 
one at the apex. That is the start of Newmarket 
town. 

It is not quite the quiet rural scene of peace- 
time. The beautiful green grass on the Lime- 
kilns is disfigured with tree trunks to prevent 
any possibility of enemy planes using it as a land- 
ing ground. The roads are busy with heavy 
traffic, and every now and again planes soar and 
swoop in the sky. 

The tree trunks have been removed from two 
of the stretches sufficiently to permit half a dozen 
horses to gallop in line. The one in the middle 
provides a straight mile or any part of it. The 
other down near the far road is for the long gal- 
lops when the horses start on Waterhall. 

We have not to wait long before the business 
commences. At intervals of about 100 yards, 
two, three, or more horses gallop together at dif- 
ferent speeds. Some are ridden out as if in a 
race or a trial. Others merely go a steady half- 
speed and are never off the bit. You, who are so 
accustomed to timing every quarter, would prob- 
ably be surprised to find that there was not a 
single watch being used. There are no quarter- 
poles on any part of Newmarket heath, and I 
know of only one trainer who has on occasion 
used a watch to time the gallops. They don’t 
swear by the watch in England. Rather do they 
laugh at its inefficiency. In that they are prob- 
ably wrong, and I, personally, do find it very 
useful on the race course. I always take my own 
times and work on a comparative rather than an 
actual basis. Conditions can vary so violently 
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from day to day in going, wind, and atmosphere 
that one day’s times may have no relation to 
those of another, even on the same course. But 
a comparison between times taken on the same 
day can be of material assistance to the person 
who knows what value to place on the watch. 

As it is, trainers here work on their own 
method, which means the boys—and there are 
girls as well these days—are told to go half, 
three-quarter, or full speed gallop and they do it 
to the best of their ability, which does not say 
much for their idea of speed values at times. 
For about an hour the middle gallop on the Lime- 
kilns is more or less one long procession of horses. 
The long gallop has not yet been used, but in the 
distance away at the foot of Waterhall two small 
specks can be seen. My old Tout quickly chirps 
in with: “That’s Watling Street and old Roanoke. 
They're going to start their St. Leger gallop, and 
there’s Walter Earl (the trainer) on Peace Offer- 
ing waiting at the bottom of the Limekilns to 
take them along the last seven furlongs.” 

The two horses set off, and as they come on to 
the Limekilns Earl] joins them and the trio gallop 
up the straight mile. Sergeant Harry Wragg of 
the Royal Artillery is riding Watling Street, as 
he did in the Derby and will do in the St. Leger. 
He is sitting quite comfortably and just letting 
the colt stride along in his hands. Roanoke 
wavers a little in the last quarter and Ear! starts 
riding Peace Offering. Wragg gives Watling 
Street a bit more rein and he lengtnens his stride 
but is not ridden right out as I had hoped. When 
Wragg dismounted and came along for his motor 
bike to ride back to camp I remarked he might 
have given us a better show. “Not today,” said 
“Brains,” as we call him. “If you knew how 
strong the wind was out there you would realize 
conditions are very severe. I hope they string 
out Hyperides and Afterthought when they gal- 
lop, but not me. I want my colt to be fresh for 
next Saturday. He has done quite enough to 
satisfy me today.” 

Jack Jarvis waits until everyone has finished 
before he sends his two St. Leger candidates, 
Hyperides and Afterthought, for their gallop over 
the same course. This time there are seven horses 
in the spin and it is to all intents and purposes 
a real race. After reaching the Limekilns they 
drop out one by one as the pace tells. After- 
thought is not going well, but Hyperides takes 
the lead half a mile from the finish and comes 
home by himself. Then the Touts give their ver- 
dict. Quoth the old oracle: “They went too fast 
in the early stages. Pay no attention to that gal- 
lop. If we win it will be with Watling Street, and 
if we don’t then we shall be raising our hats and 
cheering home the King’s filly, Sun Chariot.” 

J. H. PARK 


[Note: The Tout was right; Sun Chariot won 
from Watling Street, with Hyperides third. | 


Sulphurous 


Winner of the Amport Stakes at Salisbury on 
August 8 was Lord Sefton’s Sulphurous, a 2-year- 
old chestnut colt by Fairway—out of the stakes 
mare Solfatara, by Solario. The next dam, Panic, 
is the dam of F. B. Koontz’s young stallion 


*Shifting wands II, also by Fairway. Second to 
Sulphurous in the Amport Stakes was Panda (by 
Tai-Yang) with the King’s colt Tipstaff (by Fair 
Trial), which had finished second to Nasrullah in 
the Middle Park Stakes, third. Meyrick Good, of 
The Sporting Life (London) commented, “I am 
expecting future Turf history to be made by 
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Sulphurous, who is a colt of such size that he can 
hardly, at the moment, be at his best.” 


$33,128 Yearling 


At Newmarket on September 11 the Aga Khan 
purchased a yearling colt by Hyperion out of the 
stakes mare Eclair by Ethnarch for 8,200 guineas 
($33,128) from Marshall Field’s consignment. 
The Aga Khan had previously purchased Eclair, 
a daughter of Black Ray, for 3,500 guineas 
($14,140) in July sales at Newmarket. 


RACING'S WAR FUND 


ITH reports reasonably complete, the Arling- 

ton-Washington Park war contributions to- 
taled well above $250,000. The September 7 pro- 
gram at Washington Park brought contributions 
from that track to a net total of $128,428, this 
consisting of slightly more than $100,000 raised 
on that day, and smaller sums from extra races 
during the latter part of the meeting. Arlington 
Park raised $138,468 during its meeting, the July 
4 program accounting for the major part, bring- 
ing the total for the two tracks to more than 
$265,000. Also during the two meetings war 
bonds and stamps totaling $566,189 were sold, so 
that racing patrons accounted for more than 
$825,000 altogether. 

In addition to these sums, Washington Park 
raised approximately $27,000 on its final day, Sep- 
tember 8, this sum going to local charities. 

Narragansett Park’s war relief day, September 
12, raised slightly more than $101,000 for racing’s 
war fund, and the track will also give its share 
of the betting on the Whirlaway—Alsab special 
on September 19. 

The amount of Longacres’ contributions was 
officially set last week at $87,949, an amazing 
sum when tne calibre of the Longacres meeting 
is considered. This amounts to almost as much 
as the average day’s betting at the Seattle track. 

Garden State Park’s war day, September 9, 
was hampered by bad weather to some extent, 
but the track raised $27,638, divided equally 
among army and navy relief funds and the 

Wheeling Downs’ recently completed “victory 
meeting”’ raised a total of about $32,000, and pro- 
ceeds of a race at Hawthorne September 8 added 
about $8,000 to the fund. 

A war program at Timonium during the closing 
week raised $7,500. 

No official total of racing’s war gifts has been 
announced for several weeks, but the total is ap- 
proximately $1,700,000 to date, and there seems 
to be no doubt that the $2,000,000 which racing 
pledged to the war will be surpassed by a reason- 
ably large margin. 

The entire fall meeting at Keeneland will be 
for the benefit of Lexington’s War Chest, which 
includes local social organizations as well as the 
national war groups. A seven-day extra meeting 
at Belmont Park will be devoted to the war funds 
also, and none of the Maryland tracks have com- 
pleted the donations pledged last spring. 


« « » » 


FORMER Jockey Basil James, now a sergeant in 
the Army, is stationed on Governor’s Island in 
the New York harbor, and is an occasional visitor 
at Aqueduct. 
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Saturday, September 19, 1942 


Inter-Continenta 
Turf Registry 


HE South American correspondent for THE 

BLoop-HorskE, F. A. de Miranda Rosa, wrote 
in a dispatch dated August 15, the following 
lines: 


The Uruguayan Stud Book formerly accepted only 
registration certificates based on the General Stud 
Book (England). However, for some months South 
American Turf writers have asked it to change its 
rules, for Argentine, Brazilian, Chilean, and the 
other stud books accept the registration of a horse 
in any stud book of the world, including the Ameri- 
can Stud Book. In late July the Uruguayan Stud 
Book, changed its rules on the question, joining it- 
self to the group of other South American stud 
books. This was an important question, mainly at 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 


This is the second communication THE BLOopD- 
HoRSE has received this year with respect to the 
conditions of entry to the various South Ameri- 
can stud books. Under date of June 25, in answer 
to an inquiry, the following summary of policy 
was received from Raul Chevalier, president of 
the Asociacion de Criadores (Argentine Breeders 
Association), and a member of the commission 
which directs the Argentine Stud Book: 


The entry in our Argentine stud book is simple. 
Foreign horses are admitted only if they are ac- 
cepted by the General Stud Book or the Stud Book 
Francais in all their lines. This allows the inclu- 
sion in the Argentine Stud Book of many American 
branches accepted in France but not in England, as 
Durbar for instance. 

The Uruguayan Stud Book only admits the condi- 
tions required by the General Stud Book. 

With regard to the Chilean and Brazilian Stud 
Books, they admit all horses whose pedigrees are 
certified by the stud book proceeding from their 
country, but submitted to the special commissions 
of acceptance. 


Apparently, assuming that both correspondents 
are correct in their information, the policy of the 
Argentine Stud Book has been altered since June 
25, and that of the Uruguayan publication changed 
to match, so that all South American stud books 
now recognize the American Stud Book in its en- 
tirety. But no other information on the subject 
is thus far available. 


The subject of the mutual recognition of stud 
books is an extremely vexed one, and one not 
generally understood by American breeders. The 
single fact that Americans who are interested in 
the subject may be depended on to know is that 
the General Stud Book, by means of the Jersey 
Act, denies entry to any horses which do not 
trace back to it in all branches, and thus stig- 
matizes as non-Thoroughbred the tribes of Fair 
Play, Domino, Ben Brush, Hanover, Lexington, 
etc., as well as the descendants of certain founda- 
tion mares. This is bitter saying, and many an 
American pen has been dipped in gall to discuss 
the situation. That it was almost purely a com- 
mercial makeshift in origin is indicated well 
enough by the fact that the keepers of the Gen- 
eral Stud Book were content to recognize the 
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American publication until a time when, because 
of the closing of racing in New York, large quan- 
tities of American horses were being thrown into 
the world market, thus cutting into English dis- 
tribution of Thoroughbreds. 

But the situation is a little similar to that re- 
ported about the social life of Boston, where the 
“Lowells speak to the Cabots, and the Cabots 
speak only to God.”” American writers, who have 
scorched English breeders with nearly every 
printable epithet regarding the Jersey Act, have 
neglected to notice that the American Stud Book 
turns as frozen a face as the Weatherbys can 
assume on the stud books of other nations, and 
that Chilean and Australian registry, for in- 
stance, is not accepted in America unless it 
meets the requirements of England’s General 
Stud Book. Presumably no such intention ac- 
tually exists in The Jockey Club, but in effect its 
policy is to say to the English: “Enforce some 
restriction like the Jersey Act, but let us in on it.” 

A brief summary of the situation, with in- 
evitable omissions, is about as follows: The 
General Stud Book recognizes as Thoroughbred 
all horses which trace back to it in all branches, 
or which trace to other sources, including Ameri- 
can, if admitted to the General Stud Book before 
1913. The Stud Book Francais recognizes the 
General Stud Book, and animals registered in the 
Stud Book Francais, including some American 
lines which got into French pedigrees but not 
into English ones before 1913. The American 
Stud Book recognizes the General Stud Book and 
the American lines which are untraceable in any 
other stud book. The Australian Stud Book 
recognizes the General Stua Book, the American 
Stud Book, descendants of certain untraceable 
Australian lines (which correspond almost ex- 
actly to the untraceable American’ tap-root 
mares), and it also includes a provision that the 
Stud Book Committee may approve any stallion’s 
pedigree. The Chilean and Brazilian registry, as 
Mr. Chevalier’s letter indicates, recognizes all 
other stud books in principal, but reserves the 
right to examine any peaigrees before accepting 
them. That this is not another way to reject all 
except English pedigrees is indicated by the fact 
that in at least one instance the Australian mare 
Cutty Sark, for which no pedigree at all can be 
shown, and about which the Australian Stud Book 
refuses even to guess, has been accepted by the 
Chilean authority. The Argentine and Uruguayan 
books, according to Mr. Miranda Rosa’s dispatch, 
now have adopted this pattern also, so that only 
the South American countries now will admit 
into their stud books the racers and breeding 
stock acceptable to the nation from which they 
come. They are, as indicated, protected from 
extremely short pedigrees by the provision that 
a commission must pass on animals before they 
are accepted, but they are apparently willing to 
take French, English, American, and Australian 
pedigrees without discussion. If this is a con- 
fusing summary, there isn’t much to do except 
read it again; it is the situation itself that is 
confusing. 

The policy of the American Stud Book is ex- 
tremely liberal in expression, not entirely so in 
practice. Rule 64, of The Jockey Club’s rules of 
racing, states: 


Only those horses are eligible for registry which 
authentically trace, in all of their lines, to animals 
recorded in the American Stud Book or in a recog- 
nized Stud Book of another country. 


Several years ago there was a slight broaden- 
ing of policy regarding admission of foreign 
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horses for racing purposes only, born, perhaps, 
of the discovery that Quashed, which beat Omaha 
for the Ascot Gold Cup, and Thankerton, whose 
connections were considering an American cam- 
paign, would not be eligible to race in America, 
being “half-breds” in England, though allowed to 
race there. 

The American policy on registration, however, 
needs no broadening as to language. The joker 
is that word “recognized.” In 1940 The Jockey 
Club denied registration to a horse named Brown 
Prince (he became *Brown Prince III when regis- 
tered for racing purposes only by the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association). This horse 
was imported from Chile, and is duly registered 
in the stud book of that country. His earlier 
antecedents, however, were Australian, and in his 
pedigree appeared the name of Cutty Sark. 

Cutty Sark presents a situation over which one 
is tempted to linger. In 1826 two mares were 
brought from England to Australia. One was 
named Fortune Teller, the other was not named 
but was described as a chestnut mare by Sooth- 
sayer out of a mare by Selim, second dam Ring- 
tail, by Buzzard. In the earliest Australian 
breeding records appears a mare named Spae- 
wife, another named Cutty Sark. 

Spaewife appears in Volume I of the Australian 
Stud Book with the note that she was said to be 
by Soothsayer—Cutty Sark (another one, which 
did not leave England), by Haphazard. This pedi- 
gree was obviously incorrect, because the Spae- 
wife of this breeding lived and died in England, 
and the compilers guessed that Spaewife was “a 
chestnut mare, foaled in 1831, by Ben Ledi, out 
of English Spaewife (the one above). This guess, 
apparently, was based on the similarity of names; 
it proved to be incorrect, for in Volume II the 
Australian Spaewife has produce foaled at least 
as early as 1830. So the ingenious assumption 
was made that Spaewife was Fortune Teller, 
which was by Soothsayer—Streamlet, by Reu- 
bens. No Fortune Teller had appeared in Aus- 
tralia, though it was known that a mare by this 
name had been shipped, and “spaewife”’ is a 
Scotch expression for a “foretelling woman,” or 
fortune teller. 

Cutty Sark, according to Volume I, was im- 
ported at the same time as Spaewife, and her 
pedigree was reported as being by Oxford out of 
a mare by Fidget. This wouldn’t do, because no 
Oxford appears in the early volumes of the Gen- 
eral Stud Book. So it was then assumed that 
Cutty Sark was the unnamed filly by Soothsayer 

dam by Selim, that came out with Spaewife. 

This lasted until Volume VII was printed, in 
1901. By that time it was discovered that For- 
tune Teller had died during the voyage out. On 
evidence not available to the writer, Cutty Sark’s 
pedigree was taken away from her and given to 
Spaewife, which is now, as far as the Australian 
Stud Book is concerned, by Soothsayer out of a 
Selim mare, second dam Ringtail, by Buzzard. A 
complication here is that the General Stud Book 
shows no Selim mare producing any such filly; 
though the foaling of a mare by Selim—Ringtail 
is reported, no produce for this mare appears. 
Australian authorities, presumably, are aware of 
more authentication of this pedigree than appears 
in the General Stud Book. 

But Cutty Sark, after having a pedigree, con- 
jectural as it may have been, for 23 years (Vol- 
ume I was published in 1878), had it taken away, 
so that now she has no pedigree at all. Volume 
VII gives it up thus: “There is little chance of 
Cutty Sark’s true pedigree ever being dis- 
covered.” 
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But Cutty Sark, which is in the position of the 
dams of some of our mares by *Janus, *Fear- 
nought, Meade’s Celer, and other unknowns, had 
been accepted as Thoroughbred de facto since she 
reached Australia, and she was accepted de jure 
by the Australian Stud Book. This was good 
enough for the Chilean Stud Book. But when 
Brown Prince came north, among those who had 
called the Jersey Act stupid, selfish, unscrupu- 
lous, short-sighted, venal, vicious, hidebound, 
commercial, artificial, hypocritical, unfair, and 
unjust, he was denied registry because his pedi- 
gree did not meet the requirements of the Jersey 
Act. 

Several years ago the writer asked Fred J. E. 
Klees, registrar of The Jockey Club, if rule 64 
didn’t work out to recognition of the General Stud 
Book, and he answered, unofficially, yes, that was 
about the way it worked out. 

It should be pointed out that The Jockey Club's 
position is largely theoretical and not, as was the 
Jersey Act, commercial. Most horses in South 
America, and in Australia also, meet the require- 
ments of the General Stud Book and are thus ac- 
ceptable to registry in America. Only a com- 
paratively few horses from either continent could 
be barred under the present policy, so that there 
is no restraint of trade involved. American 
breeders, in other words, stand to make nothing 
by America’s tacit endorsement of the Jersey Act 
when foreign pedigrees are up for consideration, 
nor to lose anything if the policy is changed. 


Jersey Act in Argentina 


The following article, translated from the 1941 
volume of TURF ARGENTINO, was apparently writ- 
ten before any definite action concerning changes 
in the requirements for registry in the ARGENTINE 
STUD BooK was taken. Its importance to breeders 
in North America lies in the fact that it indicates 
a thorough understanding of the Jersey Act and 
its commercwal implications, and a realization of 
the contribution of North American stock to the 
Turf of South America. It is, also, an evidence 
of the growing understanding between the racing 
and breeding interests of the two Americas, an 
understanding which THE BLOOD-HORSE has had a 
share in promoting. 


HE increase in Turf relations between Argen- 

tina and the United States of North America 
has awakened great interest, not only among our 
breeders and owners, but also among our racing 
patrons, who at the present read with enthusiasm 
the stories of the performances of our horses 
which are racing in the United States, but there 
probably are not many who know that 30 years 
ago the breeding of that country made a great 
contribution to ours. 

An exchange of letters between authorities of 
the American and Argentine stud books gives us 
an opportunity for comment now. 

Mr. Fred J. E. Klees, on behalf of the American 
Stud Book, has directed the following note to the 
commission of the Argentine Stud Book: 


Dear Sirs: 

We have read, in a recent edition of THE BLoop- 
Horse, published in Lexington, Ky., a reference to 
the fact that the American Stud Book is not recog- 
nized in your country, and that, “It isn't at present 
because Argentine breeding is based on the British 
register, and American horses are not eligible to the 
English book unless their entire lines can be traced 
to it.” 


~~ 
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This indicates that you are governed by the so- 
called Jersey Act. 

For our information, we should thank you if you 
would let us know if this is so, or which are the 
lines that are not recognized, so that we may be able 
to proceed correctly when we are asked for infor- 
mation regarding the acceptance of horses bred in 
this country for registration in your Stud Book. 


The commission of the Argentine Stud Book, in 
answer to the preceding note, replied that they 
could enter in their registers only “those animals 
considered as Thoroughbred by the English or 
French stud books, as expressly enacted in Article 
4, clause C of our regulation. 


Publication of the resolutions taken by the 
Messrs. Weacherby, regarding the acceptance in 
the English stud book of foreign horses whose 
pedigrees do not spring from earlier volumes of 
this register, seems timely to us. 

In the preface to Volume 19 of the General Stud 
Book, it is explained that the stewards of the 
British Jockey Club, after consulting with the 
most important breeders, decided to admit to 
registration in the English Stud Book the horses 
and mares which could prove eight or nine con- 
secutive crosses of pure blood and could trace 
back for at least a century, provided that they 
and their antecedents should have demonstrated 
racing ability on the race tracks. 

In Volume 21, or that is of 1909, this standard 
was repealed, as the following resolution ad- 
vised: 


The editors beg to inform Subscribers that, since 
the last volume of the Stud Book was published, 
they have had cause to consider the advisability of 
admitting into the Stud Book horses and mares which 
cannot be traced to a thorough-bred root, but which 
have fulfilled the requirements given in the preface 
to Vol. XIX. They have decided that, in the interests 
of the English Stud Book, no horse or mare can be 


admitted unless it can be traced to a strain already 
accepted in the earlier volumes of the Book. 
The editors must, therefore, rescind the notice pub- 


lished in Volume XIX. 


This standard set by the Messrs. Weatherby, 
editors of the General Stud Book, prevented the 
registration in the English stud book and conse- 
quently in ours, of an uncounted number of excel- 
lent North American horses, the totality of whose 
pedigrees was not descended from the earlier vol- 
umes of the saiu stud book; among those not ac- 
ceptable appear two of the most celebrated: Man 
o’ War and Gallant Fox. 

It is somewhat curious that, reviewing the so 
widely known charts of Friedrich Becker, we find 
in the addenda, among the most familiar names, 
those of Durbar II, Spendthrift, Enquirer (ma- 
ternal grandsire of Domino), Ben Brush, Ameri- 
cus, and Decagone, appearing in the section: 
“Foreign sires and winners whose maternal lines 
do not derive from the General Stud Book.” 

Of these, the descendants of Americus Girl 
(daughter of Americus), Decagone (grand- 
daughter of High Feather), and Sibola (great- 
grandam of Nearco), have continued to appear in 
the General Stud Book, despite having “contam- 
inated"’ ancestors in their pedigree, as well as 
those of Rhoda B. (dam of Orby and Rhodora) 
and Mrs. Kendal (dam of Atmah, winner of the 
One Thousand Guineas), which were others of the 
110 broodmares which infiltered into the regis- 
ters of the Messrs. Weatherby between Volumes 
18 and 21. 

This reconsideration was, in great part, due to 


the exodus of stallions, broodmares, and their 
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North American produce to foreign countries, 
since between the years 1908-1912, a period in 
which the Turf of the United States was on the 
point of disappearing because of the prohibition 
of betting, many were the American studs which 
shipped their nurseries to sell them in Europe 
and in our country, among them the famous es- 
tablishments Castleton, Elmendorf, and Dixiana, 
which sold their horses at auction in Buenos 
Aires. 

Argentine Turf and breeding drew great ad- 
vantage from these importations, not only from 
the American horses, but also from the English 
sires and broodmares which these nurseries in- 
cluded. 

Among them we cannot omit the mention of 
Korea, foaled in 1902 and imported in 1910, which 
was the dam of the great Botafogo; Ondulee, 
foaled in 1898, a daughter of St. Simon, and dam 
of the extremely speedy Zig-Zag; the daughter of 
Bend Or, Anomaly (dam of A. B. C. and in the 
United States dam of Superman, sire of Ormonda, 
maternal grandam of Whirlaway); and the sires 
Dieudonne, winner of £10,000, Greenan, Mimic, 
and Gerolstein. 

Among the American produce which distin- 
guished themselves on the race tracks or in stud, 
there is space to mention Mystify (daughter of 
Domino), one of the foundation mares of El 
Pelado Stud, whose descendants have won more 
than 1,400,000 pesos; Meridian, ancestor of 
Blackie, winner of the Polla de Potrancas this 
year; Rebelion, exported to Montevideo in 1917 
but reincorporated into our breeding, where she 
produced Silfo, winner of the great classics of 
1934; Blue Eyes (daughter of Maxio and Eye 
Lash) which in the Chapadmalal stud produced 
excellent winners of classic races, among them 
particularly Jolly Eyes and Sharp Eyes, dam of 
Cute Eyes; Cascade, from which descend El 
Chato, Japonica, and Caton; New York, very 
good winner and dam of Juan Carlos Gomez; 
Madeira, winner and dam of Morador II; Arrow, 
dam of Teladi; Affliction (great-grandam of 
Caliban); Sixpenny and Kissy, dams of winners, 
and a numerous aggregate of animals which dis- 
tinguished themselves on our race tracks. 

Among the better ones we recollect Dominguito 
(Star Ruby—Gigantes); Frenetico (son of Bute— 
Clara J); Our Virginia (Peter Pan—Pastorella), 
Ayesha (Kinley Mack—-Ogalala) ; Variety (daugh- 
ter of Greenan and Josie Rood); Anisette, daugh- 
ter of Star Ruby—Gartaire, etc. 

Uruguayan breeding also was enriched with 
some acquisitions of American broodmares de- 
veloped in our country; among them is distin- 
guished Welbeck, foaled in 1905, daughter of 
Kinley Mack—Berriedale, by Donovan, imported 
in 1911, whose descendant Romantico was a great 
winner on both sides of the Plata. 

Subsequently American importations were al- 
most nothing, but the purchase by North Ameri- 
can Turf followers in recent years of young stock 
and horses in training, as well as the fact that at 
Palermo or San Isidro we often see the colors of 
Charles and Robert Howard, and Binglin Stock 
Farm, and that John Hay Whitney has registered 
his, show tue bonds that exist between the two 
Turfs. 

The day cannot be remote when our breeders, 
showing the enthusiasm they have always had 
for refreshing the blood of their nurseries, will 
resolve to bring in sons of Bahram, Blenheim, 
Mahmoud, Sir Gallahad ITI, or any of the brilliant 
American performers of recent times, provided 
that they fultul the conditions that our stud book 
requires for registration. 
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Turf Argentino 


HE second volume of Turf Argentino, an an- 

nual modeled very closely on the excellent 
Bloodstock Breeders’ Review of England, reached 
the United States last week, covering the 1941 
season in Argentina. Published by the Asocia- 
cion de Criadores Sangre Pura de Carrera (Thor- 
oughbred Breeders Association), this valuable 
series was begun last year, and the volume makes 
no important departure from the format and 
content of volume one. 


The larger part of the book (which has 350 
pages altogether) is devoted to a review of the 
racing year in Argentina, with notes on the lead- 
ing horses, principal sires, and sales of Argentine 
yearlings, with a number of miscellaneous articles 
on various subjects, topical or historical, affect- 
ing the Argentine Turf. Americans accounted 
for six of the yearlings, it may be noted, the 
highest price among these being the 30,000 pesos 
John Hay Whitney paid for Loredan, a son of 
Congreve—Dogaresa, by Your Majesty. This was 
the third nighest price for a yearling during the 
season. Mr. Whitney bought two others, will 
race the three in Argentina. Members of the 
Howard family got three, including El Venteveo, 
a colt by Congreve. The sales at Palermo ac- 
counted for 711 yearlings at an average price of 
5,970 pesos. 

Briefer accounts of racing in Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, and Uruguay are included, with statistical 
compilations as to leading horses, breeders, and 
sires, and there is a quite extensive section on 
North American racing. In recent years each of 
the Americas has become more interested in the 
racing of the other, largely through the pur- 
chase of South American horses for racing in this 
country. Alsab, Bay View, Big Pebble, Dispose, 
Market Wise, Mioland, Painted Veil, Porter’s Cap, 
Some Chance, and Whirlaway were the horses 
which looked largest as seen from below the 
equator, and tabulated pedigrees of these are 
printed. Of particular interest to North Ameri- 
cans in the 1941 volume is an article regarding 
the Jersey Act and its effect in setting the policy 
of the Aryentine Stud Book. This article has 
been translated and appears in its entirety in 
other columns of this issue. 

An extensive statistical section is included, 
showing leading sires, leading broodmare sires, 
and the like, grouped in a fashion which will be 
familiar to those who know the Bloodstock 
Breeders’ Review. Congreve, almost perennially 
the leading stallion in Argentina, is again at the 
top though by no great margin, his get having 
won 476,767 pesos during the year, against 432,- 
215 credited to the get of Tresiete. 

Among the leading horses, for which tabulated 
pedigrees are given, appear a few with lines trac- 
ing back to North American sources. Among 
these are Blackie, winner of the Polla de Po- 
trancas (Argentine One Thousand Guineas), and 
tracing to Meridian, by Ben Brush—Noonday, 
by Domino; Cantabrico, which goes back to the 
Disguise mare Mystify; El Chato and Fuschia, 
whose near ancestress Cascade was bred at El- 
mendorf by James B. Haggin; Loco Alegre, 
whose third dam is by the American racer Mc- 
Chesney; and Romano II, whose third dam was 
Welbeck, by Kinley Mack—*Berriedale. Two of 
the best Argentine stakes winners are by Caliban, 
whose second dam, Canvass Back, exported in 
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utero from Kentucky, was by Peter Pan out of 
Affliction, by *Meddler. In Uruguay the top- 
flight Profano is by Cute Eyes, descendant of the 
California mare Eye Lash, and Polar, another 
first-class colt, has-for his second dam the Cali- 
fornia-bred Africander, a handicap favorite in 
the early years of the century. 

Turf Argentino is a very valuable reference to 
South American racing, and is in fact about the 
only one generally available to North American 
breeders. The text of course is in Spanish, but 
the statistical compilations may be followed with- 
out knowing the language, and it is with these 
that North American breeders will be particu- 
larly concerned. 

a. 


[Note: A few volumes of Turf Argentino have 
been received by THE BLoop-HorRSE for distribu- 
tion, at $3 each. It may, of course, also be 
ordered from the Asociacion de Criadores, Tuc- 
man 560, Buenos Aires. | 


Keylock on Matings 


ONTRARY to popular opinion, the breeding of 

Thoroughbred horses for racing purposes is 
not conducted upon scientific principles. It is 
probably conducted with less science, with less 
realistic regard for the whole body of available 
facts, than the breeding of any other domesti- 
cated animal of the so-called pure breeds. In the 
main, the generalizations and principles which 
have been set forth for the benefit of race horse 
breeders have been based upon specious reasoning 
from the least important facts available, such, for 
instance, as family numbers and the numbers, 
positions, or combinations of names of well known 
ancestors in the pedigrees of well known per- 
formers. 

For so long have the erroneous conclusions of 
cup-blinkered investigators been foisted upon the 
unsuspecting breeder, who takes his “science” 
second-hand, that anyone who now undertakes to 
write a book on Thoroughbred breeding must 
perforce address his attention first to this body of 
biological jargon. By the time he has finished 
with that, he almost has a book full, and has little 
energy or inclination left to make his own ideas 
seem sensible. It is hereby suggested that the 
next person who writes a book on Thoroughbred 
breeding ignore such time-wasting matters as 
Bruce Lowe's Figure Guide, Colonel Vuillier’s 
Dosage System, the principles of inbreeding and 
nicking, et cetera, and write his own book first. 
Lowe, Vuillier, and the others could be put into 
the appendix for the benefit of the curious. 

The British Bloodstock Agency recently pub- 
lished a small book called The Mating of Thor- 
oughbred Horses, by Major H. E. Keylock, whose 
work over many years has given him excellent 
preparation for the task. Major Keylock was 
able to spare himself the pains of refuting Bruce 
Lowe. He wastes very little time here, but says 
simply: 


The family numbers serve as a method of division 
of the descendants of the original 100 mares in the 


first volume of the General Stud Book, and it is be- 
lieved the family number thus inherited and given 
to an animal, has no other value. 


But approximately a third of the book is de- 
voted to the dosage system and its allied problem 
of inbreeding, in the very loose usage of the word 
inbreeding as it is applied frequently in Thor- 
oughbred discussion. It is just as well that he has 
done so; otherwise the dosage system might have 
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gone forever without any attempt at checking its 
conclusions and might have prospered with some 
breeders because others thought it too silly to 
notice. Major Keylock, for the first time in the 
writer’s knowledge, makes a check-up on the 
dosage system by inquiring whether good horses 
conform to its principles more than bad horses do. 
His conclusion is forthright, with no reservations: 


Nothing can be found in the results which sup- 
ports Vuillier’s ‘dosage’ figures or the value of 
what is termed the “‘ecart.” 


And that’s that, says Major Keylock, brushing 
off his hands. 

Unfortunately the author does not apply him- 
self quite as critically to any of the other prob- 
lems he approaches, and the “suggested mating 
system” which he himself proposes at the end is a 
sort of modified dosage system, based, not upon 
exhaustive comparisons of good horses and bad 
horses, but upon three rhetorical questions and a 
superficial inquiry to demonstrate the answers. 
The questions: 


1. Why do sires foaled sixty years ago appear in 
the pedigrees of the horses of today to the exclusion 
of sires of a more recent foaling date? 


2. To what extent do some sires appear more 
often than do others? 

3. Will not a detailed analysis of these facts indi- 
cate the sires that will be found in the pedigrees of 
winning animals of the future and thereby point to a 
successful method of mating mares? 


To these the obvious answers would be three 
more questions: (1) Do they? And if they do, 
it’s a miracle. (2) What difference does it make? 
(3) Will not the same analysis indicate the sires 
that will be found in the pedigrees of non-winning 
animals of the future? 

But at any rate Major Keylock does a great 
deal of counting up the names in the pedigrees of 
successful horses and comes off with the con- 
clusion that it is a good idea to see that the same 
names are included in the pedigrees of horses 
now being planned—all English names, of course, 
and essentially the same names that Colonel Vuil- 
lier recommended. After going to some pains to 
advocate his simplified dosage system, the author 
makes the following puzzling comment: 


It is thought that such analytical results form a 
sound basis upon which to mate mares and this 
basis may be summed up by saying that over 60 
per cent of those sires in four-generation pedigrees 
of today will be found in four-generation pedigrees 
of the winners three years in the future. 

At first sight this is a somewhat startling state- 
ment, but it will be found that the same sires also 
appear in the pedigrees of non-winners, and if an 
analysis of a large number of pedigrees of winners 
and non-winners be made it will be found that the 
principal variation lies in the first and second gen- 
erations. 


As the statement just quoted is literally the 
last generalization in the book, it may be ac- 
cepted as Major Keylock’s final statement on the 
subject. It is an altogether sensible statement— 
at least, it is (ahem!) roughly what this reviewer 
has maintained—but it is quite out of line with 
any suggested mating system based upon names 
which occur three or more generations back in 
pedigrees of good horses. So it is a trifle diffi- 
cult to discover exactly what the author recom- 
mends. 

Major Keylock takes a demitasse at the Pierian 
spring of genetics, quotes a text from W. E. 
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Castle to the effect that the reproductive cells, or 
germ plasm, maintain a separate existence from 
the body cells, and comes up with an amazing re- 
sult: 


With no little deference it is the opinion of the 
writer that a conclusion must be drawn that the 
setting apart of the germ cells at the commencement 
of the formation of a foal implies that the foal’s germ 
plasm, which he or she will pass on, cannot be cre- 
ated by the foal itself. Carrying this one step fur- 
ther, we can say that the foal’s germ plasm may or 
may not contain characteristics which the foal itself 
possesses, but if it does, then these characteristics 
were not inherited from the foal, but from one, some 
or all the foal’s four grandparents... . 

Neither the sire nor the dam can convey any 
characteristics to their progeny and the progeny in- 
herits al] the characteristics from its four grand- 
parents. 

Some animals usually pass on the necessary win- 
ning characteristics and some animals usually do not 
pass on these characteristics. If they do pass them 
on then these characteristics are not inherited from 
ancestors in the lst, 3rd, 5th and 7th generations, 
but from ancestors in the 2nd, 4th, 6th and 8th gen- 
erations. 


Perhaps this should be called the leapfrog 
theory of inheritance. J. A. E. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


Occupation worked five furlongs in 1:00!5 at 
Aqueduct September 11. 

Shaken up when thrown at Aqueduct Septem- 
ber 9, Wendell Eads cancelled three mounts. All 
of them won. 

Miss Shirley Rose Stanley, 16-year-old girl who 
has been exercising horses at Garden State Park, 
was injured in a fall there September 7. 

First racing test of the 2-year-olds from Sea- 
biscuit’s first crop will prebably come during the 
Bay Meadows meeting which seems likely to open 
October 3. 

Whirlaway’s chief objective at the Belmont 
Park meeting will be the $25,000 Jockey Club 
Gold Cup, at two miles under weight-for-age 
conditions. 

The colors of the Arcturus Stable were tem- 
porarily retired on September 11 when Smacked 
was sent to Louisville to be turned out for the 
rest of the year. The other horses in the stable 
have either been sold or turned out recently. 

Because he let Zaca Gray swerve into Col. 
Teddy in the stretch in the fifth race at Aqueduct 
on September 12, Jockey Donald Meade was sus- 
pended for the remainder of the meeting and 10 
additional days. Zaca Gray which won the race 
by a nose, was disqualified and Col. Teddy given 
first money. 

Charley Givens, of Wilmington, Del., rode his 
first winner when he brought home the favorite 
in the feature race of the Garden State Park pro- 
gram on September 11. Riding Brandywine 
Stable’s Free Double, Jockey Givens made every 
post a winning one. He is under contract to 
Donald Ross, owner of Brandywine Stable. 

Jockey Steve Brooks rode four winners on the 
eight-race program at Hawthorne on September 
11. He won the second and third races with 
Memory Book and Diavolo Belle, the latter being 
one of the two favorites on which he had the 
mount. He won the fifth race on Be Brief and 
the eighth on Fair Haste. He also got a second 
in his three other races. 
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KENTUCKY 
Keeneland Profits for War Chest 


EENELAND Association will give all profit 
it receives from operation of the 10-day fall 
meeting in October to the War Chest. That move 
was voted this week at a meeting of the associa- 
tion directors, after the plan had been outlined by 
President Hal Price Headley, who said the money 
which the association made at the spring meeting 
was sufficient to take care of interest payments 
and other obligations of the association. 

The amount which Keeneland Association will 
give to the War Chest will be 85 per cent of the 
net profit realized by Keeneland Race Course, 
Inc., from the fall meeting. Under terms of its 
lease the Race Course organization is required to 
pay the Association 85 per cent of its net profit 
as rental for the property. The Association, in 
order to operate as a non-profit enterprise, must 
give all money it receives, above its interest pay- 
ments, to educational or charitable organizations. 
Heretofore, Keeneland Association has donated 
its funds to the Grayson Memorial Foundation 
and to the University of Kentucky. 

Keeneland is working toward making the 1942 
fall meeting the most successful in the history of 
the track. The retail merchants committee of 
the Lexington Board of Commerce has voted 
unanimously to recommend that all Lexington 
business houses close for a half-day on the open- 
ing day, and officials of all civic clubs will recom- 
mend to their respective clubs that their member- 
ships go “all out” in support of the fall meeting. 

Keeneland’s autumn meeting will run through 
Saturday, October 24, which will be the date for 
the $5,000 added Breeders’ Futurity. Again this 
fall the Lexington track’s $5,000 added special 
will be ior 2-year-old fillies and will be run on the 
first Saturday of the meeting. The remainder of 
the program will be very similar to the 1941 book. 


War Chest Party 


The Thoroughbred Club of America, which 
some time ago voted to have its annual testimo- 
nial dinner this year as usual, changed its mind 
recently, and last week announced tentative plans 
for an outdoor barbecue, fish fry, and auction 
sale to be held at the Keeneland Race Course 
immediately after the racing program of Friday, 
October 23, the day before the running of the 
Breeders’ Futurity. Plans for this occasion rep- 
resent an ambitious effort to make a considerable 
contribution to racing’s war chest. 

Though the testimonial dinner will not be held 
in the usual form, the club is continuing its cus- 
tom of choosing a guest of honor to be singled 
out for outstanding contributions to racing, and 
has announced that George D. Widener, of Phila- 
delphia, owner of one of the most successful stud 
farms in central Kentucky and president of the 
Westchester Racing Association (Belmont Park), 
will be honored this year. The presentation of a 
pin signifying honorary lifetime membership in 
the Thoroughbred Club will be made at the bar- 
becue. 

No. 1 on the series of auctions is an item prob- 
ably unique. Owners of prominent stallions will 
be asked to donate seasons to be auctioned off in 
terms of war bond purchases (that is, the person 
making the highest war bond purchase pledge 
will receive a free season, with no return privi- 
lege for 1944). The necessary gift seasons have 
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not yet been lined up, but the committee charged 
with that duty is composed of E. R. Bradley, P. 
A. B. Widener, Hal Price Headley, Louie A. 
Beard, A. B. Hancock, Ivor Balding, J. O. Keene, 
Thomas Piatt, Warren Wright, Leslie Combs II, 
Walter J. Salmon, Samuel D. Riddle, Ira Drymon, 
Phil T. Chinn, Fred B. Koontz, John D. Hertz, 
Edward S. Moore, Thomas B. Cromwell, Olin 
Gentry, W. L. Brann, Charles A. Kenney, and 
Chairman Thomas Carr Piatt. 

Other items contemplated for auction, not in 
terms of war bonds but in cash which will be 
turned over to Army and Navy Relief Societies, 
the Red Cross, and local organizations, include 
yearlings to be given by members of the club; 
plates from famous horses; old Kentucky hams; 
steers of several breeds (Jay D. Weil, chairman 
of this committee, has already donated one 
steer); a box to the Kentucky Derby; and other 
things. Most of the items to be sold are still on 
the “if coming’ basis. George Swinebroad and 
Doc Bond are to be the auctioneers. 

The announced date, October 23, conflicts with 
the last night of the Fasig-Tipton Company’s 
Lexington Fall Sales. 


Churchill Downs Stakes 


The plan at Churchill Downs this fall will fol- 
low that of last year, the meeting opening Oc- 
tober 31, the Saturday after Keeneland closes, 
and running 13 days through November 14. There 
will be a $2,500 added stakes event on each of the 
three Saturdays and on both Wednesdays, the 
program following that of last year in this re- 
spect also. The stakes: 


Oct. 31 Inaugural Handicap, 3-year-olds and up, six 
furlongs. 

Nov. 4 Falls City Handicap, 3-year-olds and up, fillies 
and mares, one mile. 

Nov. 7 Cherokee Park Handicap, 3-year-olds and up, 
1 1-16 miles. 

Nov. 11 Shawnee Park Handicap, 2-year-olds, seven 
furlongs. 

Nov. 14. Douglas Park Handicap. 3-year-olds and up, 


1 3/16 miles. 


« « » » 


Death of Frank Smith 


Frank Smith, veteran Thoroughbred and 
Standardbred trainer, died at his home in Lex- 
ington of a heart attack on September 1, at the 
age of 61. A native of Platteville, Wis., Mr. 
Smith was formerly second trainer for Calumet 
Farm's trotting stable and also trained trotters 
for Tom Deary. Recently he had trained Thor- 
oughbreds for Horace N. Davis. Besides his wife 
he is survived by a brother, two sisters, and two 
half-brothers. 


«« »» 


Death of Al Miller 


Al Miller, 59, trainer for I. J. Collins for the 
past 14 years, died on September 11 at his home 
in Columbus, Ohio, after an illness of several 
weeks. Among the best horses he had trained 
for the chairman of the Ohio Racing Commission 
were Paradisical, Oddesa Helen, Bernard F., Dale 
K., Laird. 


« « »» 


RED SONNET, winner of the Youthful Stakes for 
G. D. Widener, has a bowed tendon and will not 
race again this year. 
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TURF TOPICS 


— By The Briton 


Sale of Lord Glanely's Stock 


ONDON, August 31 (By Air Mail).—Best rac- 

ing we have seen since the Derby meeting 
was that provided at Newmarket (August 25-26) 
and Salisbury (August 29). Sport at head- 
quarters was preceded by Messrs. Tattersalls’ 
sale of the horses in training, yearlings, and stal- 
lions that belonged to the late Lord Glanely, and 
the lively bidding put everyone on good terms 
with themselves. It was disclosed that the sum 
paid by A. E. Allnatt for the whole of Glanely’s 
stock was £115,000, and Allnatt told me that he 
was hoping that last Monday’s consignment 
would realize £60,000 and the mares and foals 
which are to be offered later on, a similar sum. 
He would thus be securing Colombo (to obtain 
this horse was the motive of his deal) for nothing. 
In all, 58 lots were sold, without reserve, last 
week, and they made 51,255 guineas. A yearling 
colt by Hyperion out of the Oaks winner Rose of 
England, which might well have raised the total 
to 60,000, was withdrawn. He had recently been 
cast in n.s box, and it was not intended that he 
should sell at a false price in consequence of the 
accident. He will be submitted later on. 

The prices realized were, in the main, extra- 
ordinarily good. The exceptions were the stal- 
lions, which did not make half the money that 
might have been anticipated. This is in conse- 
quence of the fact that the Government authori- 
ties have again ruled that income tax must be 
paid on stallion earnings, a ruling that is being 
strongly challenged by the Thoroughbred Breed- 
ers’ Association. The 15-year-old St. Leger win- 
ner Singapore, which cost 12,500 guineas as a 
yearling, made a paltry 500 guineas, being pur- 
chased on behalf of a Brazilian client. The other 
St. Leger winner Chulmleigh (by Singapore) 
made only 2,500 guineas, and the Ascot Gold Cup 
winner Tiberius (by Foxlaw) 1,050 guineas. 


To set off against these disappointments were 
the prices realized by the horses in training, and 
especially the fillies. The One Thousand winner 
Dancing Time (by Colombo) made 4,600 guineas; 
Eastern Echo (by Colombo), 4,300; Feberion (by 
Hyperion), 4,200; Perfect Peace (by Colombo), 
5,600. In brief, ten horses in training made an 
aggregate of 24,140 guineas, which in my judg- 
ment is wonderful going in tnese days. Fifteen 
horses out of training, none of account, made 
4,680 guineas in all, but the yearlings were a bet- 
ter market, 27 of them making an aggregate of 
18,195 guineas. Top-priced lot was the young- 
ster by Nearco out of Singapore's Sister, for 
which Stanhope Joel paid 5,000. Michael Collins, 
who bought some of the choicest lots for Mr. Mc- 
Grath, paid 2,700 guineas for the filly by Colombo 
out of Grand Peace. 


Taken altogether, it was a heartening sale, and 
if only we get a bit of encouragement from the 
war fronts in the next few weeks, before the 
mares and foals are submitted, Mr. Allnatt is 
going to come very well out of his bold deal. 
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Big Game Wins, Nasrullah Unlucky 


EATURE of the race programs was the Cham- 

pion Stakes over ten furlongs, for which the 
field of five comprised the Two Thousand winner 
Big Game, the Derby second and third Hyperides 
and Ujiji, the Oaks runner-up Afterthought, and 
the useful 5-year-old handicapper Jamaica Inn. 
In the belief that the distance was ideal for Big 
Game, the King’s colt was made favorite at a 
shade better than evens, and the grand-looking 
son of *Bahram and Myrobella came right back 
to popular favor by putting up a sparkling per- 
formance. Held up by Gordon Richards until a 
furlong and a half from the post, he then pulver- 
ized the pace-making Afterthought and Ujjiji, 
winning easily by a length and a half from Lord 
Rosebery’s game but luckless filly, with Ujiji a 
head away third, Hyperides fourth. The last 
named was being outpaced all the way, and al- 
though he will no doubt be more at home over the 
St. Leger distance, his performance was the re- 
verse of encouraging for those who fancy him 
for the classic. Lord Rosebery, who had intended 
to run only Hyperides in the Leger, leaving After- 
thought to do duty for the Jockey Club Cup, has 
now decided to run the filly also in the Leger. 

Next in importance to the Champion Stakes at 
last we2k’s gathering was the Middle Park Stakes 
(6 f.), often styled the “Two Year Old Derby.” 
It is usually run five or six weeks later in the 
season. There are eight runners, and odds were 
laid on the Aga Khan's strapping colt Nasrullah 
(by Nearco out of Mumtaz Begum). Nine times 
out of ten the odds would be landed, but this was 
the tenth time. Nasrullah was rather more upset 
than most by some trouble at the starting post, 
occasioned by Straight Deal dashing into the 
tapes and unseating his jockey. There was a de- 
lay of ten minutes, and when they were off, Nas- 
rullah took some time to find full stride. Mean- 
time the diminutive fillies Ribbon and Nearly were 
making the best of their way home. A furlong 
from home Nasrullah came along to challenge, 
but the judge was a few yards too near, and he 
was beaten a neck by Lord Rosebery’s Ribbon (by 
Fairway out of Bongrace) with Major Holliday’s 
Nearly (by Nearco out of Lost Soul) three parts 
of a length away third, Fortunate Lady colt, First 
Edition, Straight Deal, Victory Torch, and Harro- 
way behind in the order written. 

Every credit must be given Ribbon for her 
gameness and the lovely rhythm of her action, 
but that she was extremely lucky to beat Nas- 
rullah admits of no doubt. The Aga Khan's colt 
must be rated the best of his age and sex that we 
have seen, and I think he is pretty good. Col- 
lectively, I do not consider the season's 2-year- 
olds are of nearly as good class as last year’s 
crop, though it is not an easy matter to assess 
their merits when the regional scheme prevents 
much open competition. 


Best 2-Year-Old Filly 


UST as Nasrullah is entitled to the palm among 

the young colts, so must Martin Benson’s Lady 
Sybil (by Nearco out of Sister Sarah) be hailed 
the best of the fillies. She put up another fine 
performance in the open Rous Stakes (5 f.) in 
beating Loru Wyfold’s filly Samovar (by Caer- 
leon), which had won the Queen Mary Stakes, by 
a length. Third, two lengths away, was Sir Wil- 
liam Cooke's colt by Sir Cosmo out of Happy 
Morn. One of the matters that the experts are 
arguing fiercely about is whether or not the stock 
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of Nearco will have stamina. So far as Lady 
Sybil is concerned, I doubt very much whether 
she will ever be anything but a short-runner, 
but Nasrullah looks to me like a Derby winner in 
the making. Rumor has it that Capt. T. Hogg, 
who trains Lady Sybil, has a better filly in his 
stable in Society Lady, another daughter of 
Nearco. 

The fourth “open” race at Newmarket meeting 
was the Nunthorpe Stakes over five furlongs, and 
the result went to show that the senior sprinters 
are superior to the fastest 3-year-olds, at all 
events at this period of the year. It was thought 
that the class of the Aga Khan’s filly Mah Iran 
would be a deciding factor, and she started a 
warm favorite. The Duchess of Norfolk’s 3-year- 
old Honest Penny also was well backed. Neither 
could get into the first half-dozen, the stakes 
going to A. E. Saunders’ 6-year-old horse Link- 
later (by Fleeting Memory), with the 5-year-old 
gelding The Pale (by Flying Phoenix) second, 
and the 9-year-old gelding Monmouth (by Caer- 
leon) third. The placings were identical with 
those in the Sprint Stakes over the same course 
in May last year. 

All other races during the two days were con- 
fined to locally or Epsom-trained animals. In a 
field of 22 for the Tostock T.Y.O. Stakes (5 f.) 
J. E. Harrison’s filly Mysstre (by Gold Bridge) 
won from R. E. Watson's filly Tripos (by *Rhodes 
Scholar) and Mrs. Glorney’s filly Navigator’s De- 
light (by Precipitation) in a finish of necks and 
heads. Miss Dorothy Paget took the Flempton 
T.Y.O. Stakes (6 f.) with the filly Star of Ceylon 
(by Colombo), though it was only by a short head 
that she pulled through from William Woodward's 
colt Herald (by Hyperion out of Priscilla Carter). 
Sir Malcolm McAlpine’s filly Solesa (by Solario) 
was a length away third of nine. The Hundon 
Nursery (6 f.) was won by R. J. Colling’s colt 
Black Strap (by Portlaw) by a short head from 
J. H. Whitney’s colt by *Easton out of Old Mel- 
ody, with 17 behind. Old Melody colt was con- 
ceding 14 pounds to the winner. 

There were only two events at the meeting 
confined to 3-year-olds. One of them, the Stan- 
ningfield Handicap (1 m.) was for fillies, and it 
was won by Lord Derby’s Pay Roll, a daughter of 
Hyperion and Book Debt, by three parts of a 
length from the Aga Khan's Sonibai (by Solario 
out of Udaipur). The mare Book Debt, which 
was bought by Lord Derby out of Lord Astor’s 
stud, has again changed hands. She is now, with 
her foal by Fairway and thus a full brother to 
Pay Up, at Sir John Jarvis’s choice Hascombe 
Stud at Cheveley, Newmarket, and she has been 
covered by Fairway’s son, Blue Peter. 

The Whepstead Stakes (11% m.) for 3-year-olds 
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attracted only four runners, and it was won com- 
fortably by F. O. Bezner’s little colt Canyonero 
(by Colorado Kid). Canyonero, like Linklater 
and Star of Ceylon, is trained at Epsom, so that 
the ‘‘visitors’”’ fared a lot better than they did at 
the previous meeting. 


Sounds Like America 


ATURDAY'’S sport at Salisbury was bright, 

but the number of visitors was small, due to 
the considerable difficulty in getting to the 
course. We had some preliminary entertainment 
at the turnstiles, when the management stipulated 
that those owners and trainers who had not run- 
ners at the meeting must pay for admission—a 
departure from custom that was so whole-heart- 
edly challenged by all concerned, from the mil- 
lionaire owner to the most impetuous of trainers, 
that the management capitulated. 

A couple of distance races were the features of 
the program. The Chard Plate (1 m. 6 f.) went 
to John Dewar’s good-looking 4-year-old colt Re- 
version (by Cameronian out of Fairy Godmother, 
by Diligence), runner-up in a field of five being 
the Duchess of Norfolk’s St. Leger hope Sun King 
(by Hyperion). Another St. Leger outsider, A. E. 
Allnatt’s colt Shahpoor (by Solario), was on 
view, competing for the City Bowl (1!) m.). He 
was easily beaten a couple of lengths by Sir H. 
Cunliffe-Owen’s 3-year-old Raghery, by Felstead 
out of a Sansovino mare. 

Winners of T.Y.O. races were Lt. Col. Badger’s 
filly by Colombo out of Lovely Peg, which beat 
Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan’s filly Tropical Sun 
(by Hyperion out of Brulette) and a dozen others 
for the Beaminster Plate (6 f.); and Mrs. Laye’s 
colt by Fair Trial out of Humoresque, which took 
the Lulworth Stakes (6 f.). 


News in Brief 


' E. ALLNATT has sold the 4-year-old Sun 

e Lore, a son of Hyperion out of Book Law, 
to an Argentine breeder. The colt, superbly bred, 
has been disappointing on the tracks. 

The stallion Miracle, by Manna out of Brodick 
Bay, winner of the Eclipse Stakes in 1932, has 
been sold to Uruguay. 

James V. Rank has decided to send his 4-year- 
old Orthodox, by Hyperion, to the stud. The colt 
won the Free Handicap, Newmarket Stakes, St. 
James’ Palace Stakes, and the Yorkshire Stakes. 
Orthodox stands next season in the north of Eng- 
land at the Theakston Hall Stud along with King 
Legend and Michoumy. 

Peter Richards, 12-year-old son of the champion 
jockey Gordon Richards, has been spending his 
holiday from school at Captain Laye’s stables at 
Marlborough, and last week rode a race horse for 
the first time. He weighs only 62 pounds, and 
after next school term will probably be ap- 
prenticed to Captain Laye. 

R. L. V. (“Bob”) Sherwood, former jockey and 
trainer, and owner of the Cheveley Park Stud, 
died at Newmarket last week, aged 82. One of 
the horses under his charge was Land League, 
winner of 33 races, including the 1907 Cambridge- 
shire. 

Tiberius, bought at the sales last week by John 
Ismay, joins Cornered and Slipper at Sir William 
Waldron’s Windsor Forest Stud at Winkfield, 
Berks. 

Chulmleigh, purchased by a syndicate, goes to 
the Brickfield Stud, Newmarket, where Donatello 
II, Foxhunter, and Pearlweed stand. 
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145-147 East Short Street 
Lexington Kentucky 


INEST TRIBUTE 
TO GOOD FRIENDS 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 


Supplies 


Used and Recommended by Racing Stables 
and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 
| years with most suecessful results. The remedies we used most 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to BROWN-FORMAN 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great DISTILLERY CO. 
help to our farms. INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


A itudy of the racing career and breeding record of Domino, Ham- 


burg, Spendthrift, Bend Or, St. Simon, Isinglass, and 45 other out- 
standing horses. 


(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager 
Faraway Farms At Louisville in Kentucky PROOF 
We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 
years with much suecess. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and be 4 
Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to EL) 
anyone needing them for anything for whieh they are prescribed. q 
(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY vy 4 
WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST | ‘ amie : # 


There is no kindred volume that provides such intimate and authoritative 
detail, such admirable close-up studies of so many celebrated horses. ... 

From thousands of authentic memoirs the author clothes in burnished coat 
and rippling muscle the stark records of the giants that trod the Turf in the 
golden era 1860-1904. Sporting Life (London). 


The author has the faculty of being able to make his subjects appear alive, 


and often he supplies a story or phrase that brings a breath of life into a cold 
recital of figures and facts. Horse and Hound (London). 


$3 a copy, postage paid 


THE 


P. O. Box 1520 Lexington, Ky. 
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Reference for Breeders--- 


When a breeder wishes to study or compare the bloodlines, 
racing records, and breeding history of living stallions, for the 
purpose of finding suitable mates for his mares, the most satis- 
factory single reference he can make is to the Stallion Register 
published by The Blood-Horse in 1935, and kept up to date with 
annual supplements. 


Your young stallion, if he is to have his fair share of atten- 
tion, should be included in this loose-leaf volume, which now 
contains virtually every prominent American sire. 


Your older siallion, as his get add each year to his achieve- 
ment in the stud, should have his record revised, and the new 


high class performers which emerge from his family should be 
added. 


Entries to the annual supplement which will be 
mailed to owners of the Stallion Register in November 
close on October 1. The fee for entering a new stallion 
is $20; for revising the record of a stallion previously 
entered it is $15. A second supplement will be mailed 
in January, with entries closing December 15. This is for 
late comers, and the fee for entrance is $25, for revi- 
sion, $20. 


For each stallion is given a five-cross tabulated pedigree, 
his height and weight, a tabulation of his racing record with 
notes on his more important races, a year-by-year tabulation of 
his stud record, a list of his best get and their achievements, and 
family particulars on his sire and his female line. 


A descriptive circular may be had on request. 


Mail entries to 


The Blood-Horse 


Box 1520 Lexington, Ky. 
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